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“The world will 
long remember 
what they d1d—” 
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Show Your Pride in Your Service Members! 
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“HE AIN'T HEAVY—HE'S MY BROTHER” 
“THE MAN WHO WAS GOD” 
“SETTER PUPS AND WIVES" 




















Remember Roe’s “I Am a Father’? 
Remember “Are Women Parasites’? 
And “The Hat Trick”’—and ‘My 
Friend the Forger.’’? Remember those 
Personal Pages of Roe Fulkerson’s you 
have laughed and cried over, and told 
your friends about.? And then months 
later, when you tried to hunt up a 
favorite to re-read, maybe you couldn’t 
find it. 

Well, here they are at last, published 
in book form—192 pages of them, 45 
of the most popular that have been 
printed in The Kiwanis Magazine for 
the last 18 years, Packed with humor 
and homespun philosophy, these folksy 
editorials by the Sage of Kiwanis have 
long been the best-read feature of the 
Magazine. 

Every page rich in human interest 
and wise counsel by a man who knows 
life. You'll want this book in your 
home, to read and re-read, to show 
your friends, to chuckle over with your 
family, to give you a lift when you're 
down, to turn to for insight when 
you're stumped. 








THE BOOK THAT 


KIWANIANS FOR YEARS 
HAVE BEEN ASKING FOR 


their friends. 
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“My Personal Pages” by Roe Fulkerson 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


I eustoce $..:................ 
copies of Roe’s Fulkerson’s book “My Personal Pages.” 


NAME 


for which please send me postpaid 


| | 


CITY . 


You'll want this book for 
yourself and also for gifts. 
Order one or more cop- 
ies today. The Magazine 
is proud to publish this 
volume—and distribute it 
at cost to Kiwanians and 








Kiwanians have three jobs to do! 


The first is to fight! 


The second is to help in the pro- 
duction of weapons for our armed forces! 


The third is to assume greater personal respon- 


sibility in our communities—the homefront! 


These are days of sacrifice. We must be 
realistic about our Kiwanis wartime activities. 


Our clubs are not merely peacetime groups 
which meet for fellowship. Club meetings in 


wartime are vitally important, 


In groups we meet local needs. We help 
strengthen the morale in our communities. 


Many Kiwanians, their letters indicate, are 
finding the weekly meetings giving fellowship 


a stronger and more significant meaning. 










Toilsome hours are relieved by 
gatherings healthful and happy 
in spirit. 


One need not search for proof of 
our wartime value. Government officials are 


praising our work. 


“Recruit your membership to meet com- 
munity needs. Every man in this war is a 
combatant!” they tell us. 


A Kiwanis club needs man power just as an 
army does. 

I am asking every Kiwanian to make the work 
ofenlisting new members a personal challenge. 
We need still greater man power in Kiwanis 
for the increased win-the-war service which 
that will make possible. 

As International President, I appeal to you as 


a Kiwanian to do your full share in bringing 
your club membership up to wartime strength. 


L_, 6 ths — 


International President 
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SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


AVY Day this year means more than at any time in 
our history. It is a day of days on which we can 
rededicate our best efforts to our common cause, as 

we pay just tribute to the brave men of our fleet who are tak- 
ing the battle to the enemy. Every American is proud of these 
men—they have earned every American’s utmost gratitude. 
When 


treachery unparalleled in history. 


war reached our shores the blow was an act of 
Hawaii was the first to 
Pearl 


war broke out, I saw the effects of that attack and I learned 


feel the force of the blow. At Harbor, soon after 


the grim determination of the men of our fleet to avenge the 
insult to our flag 





to repay the Japs a thousand-fold for the 
murder and ruin they had caused. 

Today, ten months after, we are seeing the fruits of that 
determination. Through the broad sweeps of the mighty 


Pacific, in the Atlantic, and wherever the men of our fleets 


encounter the enemy, they are fighting as only free men can 
fight. 

[ am proud to say that all America appreciates the mag- 
nificent job they are doing; and America is expressing that 
gratitude by going ‘‘all out” in the navy expansion program. 
The shipyards are turning out the ships and the planes, and 
red-blooded patriots from the length and breadth of our land 
are volunteering to man those ships and planes—anxious to 
become a part of our great navy, coast guard and marine 
COrps. 

Keep up the good work, men of the fleet. The people 


believe in you and have faith in you. 





“THANK GOD FOR. 
By Thomas L. H. 


Only nation that has put 
fear in Nazi armies made 
it possible for America 


to stop Hitler-Hirohito. 
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Leningrad inhabitants, including women of all ages, 
take shovels and picks to help construct anti-tank ditches 
in answer to the call to defend their city to the last. 


He seized me by the lapels and almost 
“You must not hope, 


writing about 


N SPEAKING or 


Russia, | always like to make my 


shouted in my face: 
you must fight.” 
“With you?” | asked. 


own position clear by relating a 


conversation I had in 1937 with a Rus- 


sian soldier at Sevastopol. I was talking 


about America. Perhaps I 
boasted too 


“Is America perfect?” 


to him 
much for he said with a 
smile, 

I had to admit that some Americans 
considered Hitler and Hirohito just as 
amusing and that far 


did not, as yet, realize that the Axis was 


freaks, too many 


dangerous to America. Then in my poor 
said, “Ya 


nikogda nye budyet Fascism,” 


Russian | nadeyus chtov 
lmerike 


(I hope Fascism will never be in Amer- 


ca. ) 


“Yes,” he said, “with us.” 

“Nerts,” I replied, “me, a minister, an 
American, fighting as your ally!” 

“Nevertheless,” he insisted solemnly, 
“with us.” we thank God that 


the Russians are fighting so magnificent- 


Today 
ly on our side. 


In a general way, every American 
that if 
side we should be in a disastrous, even 
a fatal the 
wedge that keeps Hitler from shaking 


hands with Hirohito somewhere in Asia; 


realizes Russia were not on our 


position. Russia is great 
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Horses and men of the Red Cav- 

alry, modern version of the Czar's 

Cossack riders, thunder into attack. 

The cavalry charges between the 

foot soldiers and their protecting 
tanks. 


Russia is a hammer pounding Nazi tanks 
and a sickle reaping Nazi manpower. 
But let me review briefly some of the 
specific contributions that Russia has 
made, is making and will continue to 
make to a war which is as much ours as 
theirs. 

First, the Russians are killing a very 
satisfactory number of Nazis every sin- 
gle day. Every single day the Red Army 
is inflicting as many casualties upon 
the Nazis as the Japs have inflicted 
upon our Harbor. 
In 14 months this daily toll upon Nazi 


strength has mounted up to several mil- 


Navy since Pearl 


lion dead.’ To be very conservative let 
us take the figures supplied by Hitler 
himself who certainly has no reason for 
exaggerating the losses he has inflicted 
upon the German people. Hitler 
mitted that by last January Ist the Red 


ad- 


Army had put permanently out of action 
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a million and a half Nazis. This means 
that the Russians have killed 80 Nazis 
for every one killed by all the rest of the 
United Nations put together. Today the 
Russians are killing Nazis at an even 
higher rate. This is a mighty good con- 
tribution to victory in any language ex- 
cept German and Japanese. 

We must remember, too, that these 
dead Nazis were Hitler’s best soldiers. 
Never again will Hitler command as 
good an army as he did on June 22nd 
a vear ago. His veterans of the Polish, 
French and Greek campaigns are buried 
outside Moscow, Leningrad, Sevastopol 
and Stalingrad. Hitler has had to fill 
their places with much inferior soldiers 
from Finland, Italy, Roumania, Hungary 
and Bulgaria, or else with Germans old 
enough to remember the defeat of 1918. 
Indeed the Russians have made all the 
once proud Nazis acquainted with defeat. 
The Wehrmacht has seen the spectre of 
disaster rising up from the frozen snows 
of the Russian steppes and Hitler’s 
troops await the coming winter with 
justifiable dread. A foretaste of victory 
and a vast destruction of Nazi manpower 
and machines—these are the great con- 
tributions of Russia to the cause of 
victory. 

In addition, Soviet Russia has given 
the United States the two priceless gifts 
of time and opportunity. The Red 
Army’s heroic resistance has given the 
United States time to throw its industrial 
machine into high gear. A year ago the 
United States was unprepared; today 
we ought to be prepared and doubtless 
are, because the defenders of Leningrad 
bought with their lives time for the 
factories of Detroit to get into produc- 
tion. A year ago our armies were un- 
trained and ill-equipped; today they are 
moving into battle like veterans, because 
Russian soldiers and guerrillas bought 
with their lives the time for us to train 
our boys for war. This is sober truth. 
If Russia had collapsed last summer our 
factories would long since have rocked 
under Axis bombers, and our soldiers 
might have died as gallantly but as 
vainly as the untrained Polish armies 


of 1939, 
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No honest American will belittle the 
significance of Russia’s contribution, al- 
though many Americans may not realize 
the the 
Soviet Union has been paying heavy 
installments on the price of victory. We 


great cost. For many years 


used to sneer at the low standard of 
living in Russia but we should remember 
that they were building tanks when we 
This 


brought very forcibly home to me in 


were building automobiles. was 
Kharkov in 1936. A girl was expatiating 
on the glories of the Soviet Union until 
I got fed up with her enthusiasm and 
said rather rudely, “Sister, nobody in 
America would be seen dead in the kind 
of dress you are wearing. Your clothing 
is poor, vour housing is poor, you have 
the life. In 
America I have an automobile, an elec- 


very few of luxuries of 
tric refrigerator and my wife has an 
She 


suddenly 


electric washing machine.” was 


beginning to explain when 
three tremendous tanks roared by and 
she pointed at them triumphantly, 
“There goes my automobile, my refriger- 
She 


was right, and now we Americans know 


ator and my washing machine.” 


that she was right for we, too, are giving 
up our to make 
tanks. But we should gratefully remem- 


ber that for ten years the peoples of the 


automobiles in order 


Soviet Union had denied themselves so 
that when the time came they would have 
the tanks and planes with which to stop 
Hitler. 

In the past fourteen months the sac- 
rifices made by the Soviet peoples for 
victory have exceeded all imagination. 
We Americans still have no conception 
of the ferocity or immensity of the strug- 
gle. The Nazi’s treatment of Russian 
prisoners of war is unspeakable; the 
Nazis ruthlessly execute civilians and 
subject the whole population to un- 
imaginable sufferings. For example, the 
Nazi 


recently issued an order that all healthy 


commandant of Dnepropetrovsk 
Russian girls between 15 and 21 were 
to report immediately for the use of the 
German troops. The Nazi command has 
issued an order to shoot at sight all 


small boys found within 100 yards of 
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any railroad line. We cannot conceive 
the ferocity with which the struggle is 
being fought nor its immensity. Imagine 
how we should feel if the Germans were 
within 15 miles of Boston which is our 


had 


New Orleans which is our Sevastopol, 


Leningrad and recently captured 
if they had passed Pittsburgh, our Khar- 
kov, and if they were now reaching the 
Mississippi, our Volga, at St. Louis, 
That is the 


The Germans have 


which is our Stalingrad. 
situation in Russia. 
occupied the most densely settled, the 
most industrially developed area of 
Russia, yet in spite of the terrific cost 
the Red Army and the Russian people 
continue to fight and to make their costly 
contribution to the cause of the United 
Nations. 

No decent American would recklessly 
throw away contributions that have cost 
so much. For our own sake and for 
their sake we must use the time that they 
have given us and we must seize the 
the Red still 


offers us of crushing Hitler speedily and 


opportunity that Army 


completely. Fortunately our President 
and Mr. Churchill were quick to see the 
contributions that the Soviet Union is 
making. They stand on record as com 
mitted to the policy of opening a Second 
Front in Europe as speedily as possible. 
They recognize that our interest and the 
interests of Great Britain require coop- 
eration with Russia not only for winning 
the but the 
peace. Americans should study care- 
fully the text of the latest Lend-Lease 


war for establishment of 


agreement with the Soviet Union. They 
will note that these agreements foresee 
cooperation after the war as well as 
during the war on “two principles of 
not seeking territorial aggrandizement 
for themselves and of non-interference 
in the internal affairs of other states.” 
[ believe that the Mr. 
Molotov and Mr. Roosevelt means that 
the United States 
have put behind them forever a period 


meeting of 


Soviet Russia and 
of mutual suspicion and mistrust; and 
that both 
win victory together and to work to- 


countries are determined to 


gether for the prosperity and happiness 
of mankind. 
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Completing a giant project which took 25,000 workmen five years of labor, the opening of the Onieprostroi, largest hydro-electric station in the world, was 


celebrated in Russia with great ceremony. 


Above is a general view of the ceremonies at the 


dam, 
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Business man is ready to 
meet farmer and worker in 
American spirit of fair 
play to shorten the war. 


HOW TO SHORTEN THE WAR 


By Enic A. Johnston 


PRES 


HE urgent desire of every Amer- 
that the 


hortest possible time. 


ican we win war in 


the 
\ shorter war would mean the sav- 
lives and billions 


ing of thousands of 


ot dollars. Complicated problems of 


post-war readjustment would be im 
mensely simplified. 

It is probably within your personal 
power to help achieve a swifter victory 
for our country. For you can add your 
important share to the nation’s unity. 
(And next to actual fighting on the bat- 
tlefronts, unity is the most vital victory 


clement. 


An America united in deed as well as 
name will increase our ability to pro- 
duce, fortify our determination, and 


elevate the national spirit. 

The national spirit is well-nigh in- 
definable. It is something to be felt, 
not described. It is an intangible bond 
of resolve that links the people of Amer- 
whether they live in Birmingham, 
Portland, Maine. Our 


soldiers and sailors respond to its inspir- 


ica, 
Alabama, or 
ation. Our workers, farmers and busi- 
ness men are sensitive to its influence. 
We shall kindle a more intense national 
spirit as our unity strengthens. 

The term unity is familiar to all of 
but must remember that it is 


us, we 


used in two senses. First, there is the 
emotional unity which came with an 
all-pervading rush when the Japs at- 
tacked 
the more prosaic economic unity. The 


Pearl Harbor. Second, there is 
two types of unity are closely related, 
and emotional unity cannot be sustained 
in burning brilliance without economic 
unity. A conquered country, France, 
provides proof of that fact. 

The three elements of national eco- 
nomic unity are management, labor and 
agriculture. As a business man, work- 
er or farmer, you can help weld these 
three elements into an inseparable and 
irresistible force in the fight for free- 
dom. 

As a business man myself, heading a 
nation-wide organization of business 
men, I have talked with national leaders 
in labor and agriculture. I found them 
to be codperative, friendly and sensible. 
On the really vital issues which we face 
in this crucial and revolutionary era, we 
are in perfect accord. 

We are all fighting for exactly the 
same We 
ships, because we are a freedom-loving 


reasons. despise dictator- 


people. We are convinced that volun- 
tary American methods offer great hope 
for a future of employment and oppor- 


that compulsory | totalitarian 


tunity, 


DENT, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES; MEMBER, SPOKANE KIWANIS CLUB 


methods would result in slavery and 
stagnation. 

We are agreed that we can win the 
war more quickly and, having won the 
war, build a better world by working 
harmoniously together. 

But we need your help—as business 


man, worker, farmer. Without your 
active support, our time and _ efforts 
would be wasted. We can point the 


way to speedier victory; we cannot 
command you to follow our directions. 

Organizations are comprised of in- 
dividuals. It is not the function of 
organization to dictate to individuals. 
That is Hitler’s way. It is the duty of 
the individual to participate in forming 
the policy of his organization. That 
is the American way. 

Leaders in labor, agriculture and busi- 
ness have agreed to stop calling names, 
to adopt a “grown-up” attitude in their 
On the na- 
tional front, the effects of this agree- 


relations with one another. 


The news has been 
singularly free from finger pointing and 
juvenile sniping between business and 
To the 
and labor have been generous in their 


ment are evident. 


labor. contrary, management 
praise of each other’s willingness to co- 
operate in the common aim of stepping 
up war production. 
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Signs are evident that the individual 
worker, farmer and business man are 
willing to follow their respective lead- 
erships. 

I am in a position to know that the 
business man is sacrificing immediate 
personal interests to the all-important 
job of winning the war with a minimum 
of delay. He is bearing an immense 
load of taxes. He is accepting a low 
percentage of profits on his war con- 
tracts with patriotic good grace. The 
rules and regulations of 
necessary to harness our productive en- 
ergy and intelligence to the war drive, 
are generally obeyed by the business 
man without thought of evasion. 

Labor has demonstrated its readiness 


government, 


to cooperate. There are sporadic work 
stoppages, the 
keeping its pledge not to strike for the 
duration. 
Both 
pooled their ideas in more than a thous- 
and war plants throughout the land. 


but on whole labor is 


labor and management have 


Joint employer-employe committees set 
up at the suggestion of Donald Nelson 
have brought a collaboration between 
management and labor which not only 
has given birth to new and faster manu- 
facturing techniques, but also created a 
spirit of friendliness and confidence be- 
tween management and labor. 

After talking with the heads of na- 
tional agricultural and 
with from coast to coast, I 
know that the majority of farmers think 
first of winning the war and second of 
their own profits. They, too, realize the 
importance of beating our enemies as 
soon as possible. 

From what I have said, it might be 
gathered that the new economic unity is 
But Hitler 
The 


sword of our unity must be still strong- 


organizations 
farmers 


here, an accomplished fact. 
and Hirohito have tough necks. 


er to penetrate their battle-hardened 
hides. 

What is the role of the business man 
in forging the sword of our unity into 
an invincible weapon? 

In answer to that question, let me 
give you a composite picture of the 
business man and his thoughts in the 
world of teday. He was reared in the 
vortex of a devastating world war and 
in the shadow of a world-wide depres- 
sion. These circumstances have pro- 
foundly influenced his thinking. 

And he thinks. Make no mistake 
about it. He is not the stodgy Babbit 
He is the 
miner or manu- 
facturer in your neighborhood. He is 
busy these days, but not too busy to 


of literature and legend. 


merchant or miller or 


keep up with the news and get in an 
evening here and there of intelligent 
reading and thinking. 

What’s on his mind? 

He reviews the years of depression 
following 1929, when real and verbal 
brickbats were tossed in strife between 
management and labor that disrupted 
the nation’s unity. America then was 
still in its adolescence, a powerful giant 
adult 
having 


to be sure, but not an colossus. 


Labor unions were growing 
pains, and the business man fought the 
wolf at his door with one hand and 
with the other combated a labor move- 
ment which he considered an invasion 
of his rights. Neither management nor 
labor had learned to deal with one an- 
other effectively, and a large percentage 
of labor-management negotiations ended 
in bitter free-for-alls. 

Today, most business men realize that 
unions are here to stay. 

In fact, the business man is serious- 
ly considering the practicality of region- 
al employer organizations, set up ac- 
cording to industries and sections of the 
country, so that he may in turn bargain 
collectively with labor unions. 

He believes that the way to answer a 
request for an increase in pay or a de- 
crease in hours for the employees in his 


business is to discuss terms of agree- 





ment with their leaders on a frank and 
friendly basis. He realizes that sincere 
labor leaders are interested in the well- 
being of his business, since a business 
has to earn money so as to pay or in- 


crease wages. He knows that nobody 
ever wins an argument. 
He believes that management and 


labor should come to know one another 
better as human beings, motivated by 
similar desires for opportunity and hap- 
piness. By nature strangers are in- 


clined to view one another with sus- 
picion and animosity; friends with tol- 
erance and understanding. 

He believes that wartime profiteers in 
business and racketeers in labor are a 
distinct minority. He further holds that 
the quicker the dishonest minority is 
eliminated, the quicker will be achieved 
a full-grown economic unity. 


He contends that more statesmen are 


needed, not only in government, but 
also in business, labor and agriculture. 
And his definition of a statesman is a 
man who can see beyond the end of his 
nose and out of his own backyard. A 
man who can appraise the other fel- 
low’s problems and balance them with 
his own. 

He believes that farmers should have 
parity, but that business and labor also 
are entitled to parity. Fair parity for 
all will be determined by cooperation, 
not by selfish competition between pres- 
sure groups to see which can squeeze 
the most out of the public pocketbook. 

He that the 
tury is American 


believes twentieth 
the 


this nation expects to lead the world to 


cen- 
century; and if 
peace and security, we must first gain 
the world’s confidence by demonstrating 
that we can maintain peace and provide 
security at home. 

In other words, the business man is 
ready to meet the worker and the farm- 
er in the American spirit of teamwork 
and fair play. 

Tragic days are ahead of us before we 
win this war. There will be defeats as 


well as the victories. Americans will 
die in strange lands in this fight for 
freedom’s future. At home we shall be 
deprived of many of our accustomed 
comforts. 

[ visited the Orient and Europe be- 
fore the outbreak of war and | know 
the Japs and the Germans for the ef- 
ficient and ruthless fighters they are. 
We must 


rate them. We must face reality at home 


face realities and not under- 


and unite our economic and_ spiritual 
forces more closely for victory. 

You as an individual can help forge 
the bright sword of our new unity. 
You personally can help shorten the 
war. It is not always easy to place 


national interest above self interest. 
But the boys who are fighting to pre- 
serve those historic liberties handed 
down to us by our forefathers—those 
precious liberties perpetuated by blood 
and toil—are not finding the going easy. 

They are risking their lives. J]"e can 
do nothing less than stand behind the 
battle 


spiritually and economically. 


front as a united home front, 
Pledging 
our resources, our time and our energy 
as members of national organizations is 
but the first step in the new unity. It 
will be fully realized when every in- 
dividual, 


workers, all 


business men, all 


and all 


government forget any form of self- 


when all 
farmers men of 
aggrandizement in complete devotion to 
the supreme cause—victory for free- 
dom’s forces! 
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The dart game was one of the most popular during the evening. 






























LAWN 
PARTY 


HE Louisville Kiwanis Club has 
tarted something new in parties, 
a combination dinner dance and 


picnic, paid for by the members but 


which they attend only as hosts and 
ostesses. Louisville is just a few miles 
from the Armored Force Center at Fort 
Knox and the great flying field at the 
east end of the city, Bowman Field 
\irport. The Louisville club has taken 
as its job the building and maintaining 
of morale among the thousands of sol- 
diers who visit the city every week-end. 
The first of the parties was given for a 
contingent of Canadian soldiers under 
Captain Harold R. E. Dye. The presi- 
dent of the Louisville club donated his 


e and erounds for this purpose. 


Boys arriving from Fort Knox at the home 
of President George P. Chambers of the 
Louisville club. 


The boys and girls line up to get their 
"Southern fried chicken." 
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Right: President and Mrs. Chambers and Capt. Harold E. Dye who headed the 
Canadian detachment. 


Above: Kiwanian Norman Durham telling everybody to "take plenty 
of chicken as there's another bushel in the kitchen.'' Below: Group 
around the table, just having fun. 








Second above: Another group, with their 

host, smile for the photographer. Above: 

The inevitable result of such a party—boy 
meets girl. 


Above: Courier Journal photographer 

shoots a crowd around board adding up 

the score on the dart game. Right: Among 

other games played during the evening 
was croquet. 
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by Dorethy Walworth 


Marriage ceremonies need 
not be drab. dreary. dingy 
even though performed by 
licensed civil servants. 


NE day last winter my daughter 


and her husband-to-be _ tele- 

phoned me frantically from the 
Marriage License Bureau in New York 
City. Because my daughter looked so 
absurdly young, | must appear and make 


When | found 


these young people, looking like hopeful 


an athdavit. arrived | 
angels, in a dreary, dingy room that was 
far less inviting than the visitors’ sec- 
tion of a jail. 

Cigar and cigarette butts littered the 
The benches and chairs were bat- 
the tables 
filthy, ink-stained green blotters. About 


floor. 
tered, and were covered by 
40 couples, wistful and eager, stood in 
the dirt and litter, waiting their turn 
the that New 


issued 93,085 licenses at 


This is environment 
York, 
$2.00 apiece in 1941, offers to its young 


people for their first step into the most 


which 


beautiful of life’s adventures. 

That dingy memory was partly erased 
from the minds of my daughter and 
son-in-law because they were married 
in church, in an atmosphere that had 
beauty and dignity. But what about the 
voung couples in this country who, after 
wetting licenses in similarly repulsive 
surroundings, are married by a civil 
ceremony ? 

This 


records for marriages—the number of 


year—which is smashing all 


civil ceremonies is rapidly increasing, 


especially among the men in the armed 
services and their brides. Tens of thou- 
sands of young people are resorting to 
civil ceremonies because they believe 
these are less costly and more easily 
arranged when a soldier must be mar- 
ried on a_ short, spur-of-the-minute 
furlough, or when a defense worker has 
only the afternoon off for a wedding. 
Furthermore, many brides and grooms 
are being married far away from the 
home towns and home churches; girls 
travel half way across the country to 
marry a soldier in a city near his camp. 
Such 
strange cities, naturally seek a_ civil 
the 


brides and grooms, strangers in 


ceremony because it is simplest 
answer to their problem. 

No moment in young people’s lives is 
more sacred than that in which they 
are pronounced man and wife, and no 
couple should be cheated of their right 
beautiful and 


to have that moment a 


memorable one. Because I suspected 
that our young people are being cheated, 
I took a trip around this country, visit- 
ing marriage license bureaus, watching 
civil ceremonies, talking with persons 
who make a business out of civil cere- 
monies. What I saw both distressed and 
infuriated me. 

In each of these current thousands of 
hurried wartime marriages there is a 
peculiarly poignant human_ problem. 
Surely the bride and groom should have 
something beautiful to remember on 
their wedding day, because so many of 
them may have pitifully little else to 
remember, 

Justices of the Peace perform most 


CEREMONIES 
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civil ceremonies. 


politicians, ambulance-chasing lawyers, 


Usually small-time 


or ward heelers, many of them are not fit 


to marry anybody. Sometimes JP’s get a 
small salary, but the majority are de- 
pendent on whatever fees they can 
cadge. In some cities they hire men to 
the 


3ureau and steer couples to 


hang around outside Marriage 
License 
them. They hire taxi drivers to meet 
trains and buses, 
rake-off for the 


I asked these 


giving the drivers a 
trade they bring in. 


marriage 


men what 


st 


a 


a, 





service they use. Some say they “make 
it up” out of their heads. Others inquire 
whether the couple wishes the “short 
ceremony,” which takes 30 seconds, or 
the “long ceremony,” 90 seconds. In a 
midwestern city I heard a JP marry 
two couples in three and one-quarter 
minutes by my watch. Awaiting their 
turn, the second couple who sat with me 
looked very 
sensitive, eager. “It’s kind of dirty 
the boy whispered. “Maybe we 
Just then 


in the anteroom young, 
here,” 
should go somewhere else.” 
the door opened. Out popped the JP. 

“Who’s next? Better step on it,” he 
said. 

They went inside. Fifty seconds later 
the couple came out, both in tears. The 
little bride stumbled toward me. “Why, 
I’m married!” looked 
forward all my life to being married. 


she said. “I’ve 
And it was over so fast!” 

JP’s too often run to wrinkled suits 
and dirty shirt cuffs. I asked one of 
them in Boston what he wore when he 
married a couple. 

“Wear? What I got on.” 

What he had on was a pair of un- 
pressed trousers and a_ sweat-stained 
shirt. 

“How do you feel about this respon- 
sibility of receiving young people on 
the greatest day of their lives and mak- 
ing them man and wife?” I inquired. 

“It’s no off 
“IT marry ‘em and congratulate 


skin my nose,” he re- 
plied. 
‘em. What more do they want for their 
money ?” 

Most JP’s frankly admit that they 
think the 


Their 


charge as much as_ they 
couple’s pocketbook will stand. 
favorite plea to the newly married hus- 
band is, “Give me what you think your 
wife is worth to you”—which puts him 


on the spot. The average fee is $5.00. 
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JP’s operate pitiful, garish 


“marriage parlors,’ open day and night. 


Many 


A typical one, in St. Louis, was reached 
by rickety stairs. It was small, cluttered, 
unclean. On the wall was the motto: 
“Marriage Is More Than A Word, It’s 
a Sentence.” Romance is represented 
by two wilting plants and a Victrola 
which hoarsely plays the wedding march 
if the couple desires it. In Cleveland, 
which issued 12,637 licenses at $2.00 
each last year, a JP runs a “marriage 
room” across the street from the Court- 
house. It is a windowless cell about 
eight feet square, containing two broken 
wicker chairs, one aged black sofa, a 
rickety table, and a fly-specked mirror. 

Las Vegas, Nevada, issued 21,903 
1941. In the cellar of the 
Courthouse, next to the jail, a JP mar- 
ries about 7,000 couples a year. The day 
I was there, about 50 drunks 
sleeping it off on the Courthouse lawn, 
and some of them wandered into the 
cellar to watch the marriages. Fifth 
Street is lined with cheap, tawdry “mar- 
riage chapels.” 


licenses in 


were 


JP’s of the common type are either 
too ignorant to know what they are do- 
ing or they take the attitude that if the 
officials at City Hall don’t offer any- 
thing better to the young folks, why 
should they worry? “What’s it matter 
how my place looks?” one of them said 
“Most of the folks I marry 
haven’t much money and don’t know 
from nothing anyhow.” 


to me. 


“Don’t you think it’s all the more im- 
portant,” I them to have 
remember on 


said, “for 
beautiful to 
their wedding day?” 

“IT do what the law 
enough for me, sister.” 


something 
That’s 


says. 


In a minority of our cities, couples 


who want a civil ceremony are re- 
quired to go to local judges. Most 


judges are intelligent men and_ their 
offices or court rooms are clean and 
dignified. But judges are inclined to be 
They find marriage cere- 
monies an interruption in 
their daily task of dispensing justice. 
As a rule they merely ask the couple 
if they will have each other and then 
say, “By the authority vested in me 
I pronounce you man and wife.” 

In Detroit, however, I found 
judge, with a brilliant mind and a kind 
heart, who, no matter how busy he is, 
makes an effort to give beauty and 
meaning to his ceremonies. He usually 


arranges to have couples marry at his 


perfunctory. 
annoying 


one 


home, in front of the fireplace. Wedding 
marches are played before and after 
the ceremony and “O Promise Me” dur- 


ing the ceremony, which he reads slowly 
and impressively. Couples are so grate- 
ful that, 
him 


years afterward, they send 


letters and cards on their anni- 
versaries. His fee is $2.00 but half the 
time he doesn’t collect it. 

One reason civil ceremonies are so 
sordid is that the state sets them a bad 
example in its marriage license bureau. 
In small cities, towns and villages this 
bureau is in the Town Hall, in musty 
rooms 


hind 


be- 
back 
alleys. Bridgeport, Connecticut, has its 
bureau in the Welfare Building, the 
first floor of which is devoted to the 
city dispensary where tubercular, genito- 


over delicatessen stores or 


garages, in shacks down 


urinary and gynecological diseases are 
treated. Even in large cities, they are 
rarely clean. Grimy floors, streaked 
windows, dust and grease, be-spattered 
cuspidors and overflowing trash baskets 
are the rule. Wherever the taxpayers’ 
money is going, it isn’t being spent on 
soap or scrubbing brushes. Practically 
all bureaus make at- 
tractive. Most of them have standing 
room only, and the line forms all the 
way down the hall to the elevator. “Who 
do they think we are, a bunch of cat- 


no effort to be 


tle?” I heard a sailor, in a booming sea- 
port town, say to his bride-to-be. 

The both 
men and women, treat the young people 


clerks at these bureaus, 
as if they were nuisances or half-wits. 
Many times I saw couples come in with 
radiant faces and go away chilled and 
downeast. At their best, they are in- 
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different, mumbling: “Sign here. Three 
bucks. Move on. Next.” In only one city 
—Cincinnati, Ohio—did I hear anybody 


at a bureau wish a couple “good luck.” 
Clerks often have a fee-splitting ar- 
rangement to send couples to one of the 


local JP’s. 
into 


Sometimes the clerk gets a 


glimpse the prospective _ bride- 


groom’s wallet when the latter buys the 


license, whereupon he telephones the 
JP what the traffic will bear. 
“No doubt this fee-splitting racket 


goes on in half the marriage bureaus in 
this country, even though in some states 
it’s a penitentiary offense,” the leading 
lawyer in a southern city told me. 

There are remedies for these abomina- 
tions if decent citizens want to employ 
them. One superficial remedy would be 
for communities to inspect the accom- 
modations and procedure of their JP’s 
and see that they maintain a decent 
standard. 

But the true cure goes deeper. Jie 
power to perform civil 
should be taken away from JP’s and 
vested only in judges or court officers. 
All states should have a marriage law 


ceremonies 


as far-sighted as Virginia, where only 
an officer appointed by the court may 
perform civil ceremonies. Every com- 
munity should have such an officer—a 
man not too busy or callous to make 
ceremonies unhurried, dignified and im- 
pressive. If he is the right sort of man 
our young people will remember the 
words he speaks to them at the altar. 

Every community should maintain an 
attractive room where couples may be 
married. The right sort of room would 
not require a large expenditure. It would 
need, first of all, cleanliness and good 
taste. In most cities, florists throw away 
enough flowers to keep such a room 
supplied free of charge. Every couple 
should find there beauty and kindness 
and understanding. Any city can afford 
a room like that. No city can afford to 
let its young people marry in stench 
and squalor. 

The curtness and frequent sordidness 
of a civil service could be avoided com- 
pletely, of course, by obtaining a min- 
ister to perform the marriage ceremony. 
Many couples apparently do not know 
that they may feel free to go into a 
church, even in a strange city, for their 
wedding. Ministers of nearly all de- 
nominations are happy to read the 
church marriage service, upon request, 
either in their homes or in the church 
itself. It takes no longer to arrange, the 
minister’s fee is no higher, and is a 
much more dignified and meaningful 
beginning to marriage. 
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Second above: An alert motorized squad quenches a small blaze which threat- 


ens to destroy the forest before it reaches maturity. Above: Approach to the 
40-.acre tree nursery at Nisqually, Washington, one of several cooperative nur- 
series established by the American forest products industries. 





These men wear gas masks at their work. The machine they operate pumps 
tear gas into the soi! to kill weed roots before tree seeds are planted. 


Three days after the tear-gas treatment, the soil is dug up 
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By Stewart H. Holbrook 


N THE timber country of the Northwest they are saying 





that a careless match tossed into a dry forest this summer 
is a blow struck for the Axis, for today wood—with steel, 
aluminum and oil—is one of the “Big Four” products vital to 
our war effort. As a consequence, fire-fighting forces being 
mobilized to protect the forests are the biggest in history. 
The fight against the ravages of forest fires is a desperate 
one at best. But forest people are determined to win it not 
alone in front line battle with parachute “smoke jumpers” 
dropped from the sky and trained fire wardens and the last 


word in mechanized fire-fighting equipment, but also with 


again to allow the 


gas to escape and then is carefully sifted by the crew shown above. 
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Wood, with steel, aluminum and oil is 
one of “Big Four”? produets vital to war 
effort and forests must be protected. 


little trees. Tree nurseries and tree farms are forming the 
second line of defense. 

This fall the Forest Industry Nursery at Nisqually, Wash- 
ington, will be the means of putting about 10,000 acres of 
This is but 


one of the cooperative nurseries established by the forest 


burned-over land back into forest production. 


people, who are taking a leaf out of the book of Johnny 
Appleseed. Only instead of fostering the growing of apple 
trees, they are spreading the gospel of giant fir, cedar, spruce 
and hemlock. 

The Nisqually nursery is new. 
last September. Today ten million little trees are growing 
on its forty acres of smooth, level ground, hedged by forest 


Construction work began 


and facing the Pacific Ocean. They all started from seeds 
threshed from carefully selected cones and planted only after 
scientific germinating tests were made. There are Douglas 
fir, Port Orford cedar, Sitka spruce and Western hemlock. 

Superintendent Charles Reynolds, well known forester and 
nurseryman, calls the nursery a tree factory, and likes to think 
of it as such. Underlying the fifty acres are two miles of soil 
tile for drainage. 

Before the seeds were put into the ground in March, peat 
was harrowed into the soil. Then a man wearing a regula- 
tion gas mask hitched a tractor to a queer-looking machine 
steel tube of tear (called 

Two other men, also wearing 


on which was mounted a gas 
chlorapicrin by professors). 
gas masks, operated the machine, pumping gas into the soil 
through small pipes reaching some six inches beneath the 
surface. After three days the ground was aerated by culti- 
vation to allow the gas to escape, the gas in the meantime 
having accomplished its purpose to kill weed roots. Seven 
days after this, the tree seeds were put in-by a machine drill 
moving along at twelve miles an hour. Fir seeds are planted 
3g inch deep, the other species, 4% inch. 

3ut planting isn’t all there is to running a tree nursery. 
It is, in fact, the easiest part of the job. 

All summer and well into the fall, depending on weather, 
the ten million young trees will be sprinkled as needed, and 
watched as closely as if they were children. One man keeps 
an eye out for. moles; a mole can wreck (Turn to page 45) 


i 
en . . 3 aN — 
This man is one of thousands who help nature replenish the forests by using 
their mattocks and hands to plant seedlings in burned-over areas. 





The machine drill in operation. The small roller finishes the planting opera- 
tion by pressing the covering earth lightly but firmly into place. 





The seedlings undergo a toughening treatment by being alternately sprinkled 
and dried during the heat of the day. The mechanical weeder is used regularly 
to destroy whatever weeds survive the tear-gas treatment. 





In the fall a special machine loosens the soil from around the seedling roots. 
Then men with skillful fingers pick up the trees, shake off the dirt, toss them 
into bales and baskets. 


s se 





America's forests will remain abundant so long as progressive timbermen re- 
plant burned-over areas such as this and protect young trees as they mature. 
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The bloodhound is a fine 
peaceful animal even if 
he did get his name from 
trailing wounded boars. 


UR mother wanted us to go and 
see the matinee presentation of 

“Little Lord Fauntleroy” but we 
wanted to see “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and 
watch the fierce bloodhounds chase Eliza 
the ice and melodramatically tear 


little bits. We 


compromised as usual by doing what our 


Across 


their human prey into 


mother wanted us to do, for we were only 
about eight vears old and the influence 


was just 


of “Little Lord Fauntleroy” 





what we needed. We obeyed so well and 
little Lord Fauntleroy was molding us 
into such a little gentleman that when 
announced another 


the House 


“Tom show” we were permitted to go. 


Opera 


There they were, the great howling, 
yelping, big jawed bloodhounds chasing 
poor little Eliza and darned near catch- 
ing her. They had the fearsome brutes 
in the parade at noon, on strong leashes 
with perspiring red jacketed boys hold- 
killers. 


remember anything about 


ing them. Big, terrible canine 
(We don’t 
Little Lord Fauntleroy except that he 
was a sissy but we can see the dogs 
this minute. ) 

The only thing wrong with the show 


and wrong with the presentation was 


that the dogs were as far from being 
bloodhounds as our little cocker spaniel 
is from being a Siberian wolf hound. 
Bloodhounds wouldn’t hurt anything, 
except a pig. 

Some twenty years after seeing Eliza 


mighty near massacred by a couple of 
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bounding “bloodhounds” our wandering 
ways took us to an Alabama city where 
the the the 
newspaper which had the distinction of 


sheriff was publisher of 
using our name on its editorial mast- 
head. We lived at the sheriff's house— 
his house, not his place of business. One 


1 + @ 
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Above left: Here they are, worried and wrinkled 
and good natured. Above: Pete Ford, back from 
what was obviously a successful deer hunting trip. 


afternoon a chain-gang negro escaped 
We 


were permitted to come in at the “kill.” 


and they “put the dogs on him.” 
The dogs trailed the negro all right and 
when we got to them the fugitive was 
calmly feeding two of the dogs corn 
bread while the third was sitting back 
on his haunches doing a perfect job of 
We never did know whether 
for 


howling. 
he was howling for cornbread or 
the negro. He was a sort of touched-in- 
the-head negro and they just wanted to 
give the dogs a run. The negro would 
But the dogs 
They didn’t 
know about his mental deficiencies. 


have come back anyhow. 


trailed and located him. 

This is sort of an introduction to the 
Behind the Classification story of Pete 
Ford, bloodhound trainer and holder of 


(Turn to page 46) 
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My Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


BILL JONES 


ILL Jones is dead. 

Bill Jones had just graduated from agricultural 

college. He was ambitious to put irfto action all he 
had learned about conservation of soil, better breeding of 
cattle, rotating crops, because his dad’s farm was in pretty 
bad shape. When war came, Bill enlisted in the Army. 

Bill went to the Philippines and the little town where he 
was billeted was overrun by a horde of Japs. Bill fought 
as long as he could and then, under orders, surrendered. 
They tied his hands behind him and a Jap soldier started 
to rape a white woman. He had torn her blouse off when 
Bill kicked him in the belly, and three Japs waiting their 
turn rammed their bayonets into Bill’s guts. 

This happened about the time you were telling the 
folks at your house that it was all darned nonsense to 
ration sugar because cake and candy were certainly no 
diet for soldiers. 

Bill Jones is dead. 

He was a soda jerker in a small town, and when the bands 
blared and the flags fluttered, he signed up for the Navy. 
They put him on a torpedo boat. He learned to wear his 
hat on the corner of his head, and to roll when he walked. 
Then his boat got into a scrap down in the South Seas. Bill 
stood by his gun and laughed as he fired it, but a shell hit 
the deck beside Bill. When he tried to pull himself to his 
feet, he saw that his right arm was in the scuppers five feet 
away. He reached for his gun with his left hand, and then 
things went black. The list of the ship rolled a dead sailor 
into the scuppers where his dismembered arm lay. Its ex- 
tended thumb touched the tip of his nose, so that in death 
as in life, Bill was thumbing his nose at the Jap ship that 
got him. 

This was just the same day that you were raising hell 
because they were rationing gasoline, and for fear you 
couldn’t drive up to the lake to go fishing every week- 
end this summer, you hid four cans of gasoline in your 
garage. 

Bill Jones is dead. 

Bill’s dad had a lot of money, and when Bill wanted his 
own plane, dad bought it for him. Bill was a wild devil, 
driving a car out of all reason and flying a plane the same 
way, and getting drunk too often. But he was the first man 
in his town to respond to the Air Corps’ call for fliers. 

Bill got into a dog fight over the English Channel. There 
were six German planes, but with a “Tallyho!” Bill dived 
into the bunch of them. He got two before a third one sent 
a burst of bullets into his back that almost cut him in half, 
but he held on to the stick until he rammed the fourth plane 
and went down with it locked in the flaming embrace of 
death. 


This happened about the time you were bellyaching 
and feeling abused because of the outrageous treatment 
given you by the tire rationing board which would not 
allow you recaps for your pleasure car. 





Bill Jones is dead. 

Bill was a boy who had inclinations for the ministry, but 
when the call came, Bill laid aside his Bible and joined the 
Marine Corps. Bill wasn’t much fun around the blanket 
where they were shooting craps, and he wasn’t so hot at 
the beer drinking contests in the jukes, but he earned his 
sergeant’s stripes before they sent his gang ashore in one 
of those new boats which land through the surf. 

The fist full of fighting fools charged a machine gun nest, 
and Bill had just taken careful aim and let go with a hand 
grenade when another machine gun caught him. Four 
bullets hit his head, but a Marine has four speeds forward 
and no reverse, an Bill fell toward the enemy. 

That was the afternoon when you were sitting at the 
golf club with a highball in your hand, telling the other 
three fellows in your foursome that if income taxes were 
not reduced, they were going to kill initiative in this 
country. 

3ill Jones is dead. 

3ill was a football player who had good prospects as 
professional coach at a good small college. Then came Pearl 
Harbor. Bill used some football language and headed for 
town to sign up with the parachute troops. He did all right. 

Bill got action in an air raid in enemy country. He hit 
the ground with a dozen of his pals and raced to where their 
machine guns and grenades had landed near them. Fully 
equipped, they made for a nearby farm house from which 
bullets were spraying like water out of a garden hose. 

Six of those machine gun bullets fairly cut Bill’s legs 
off, but he lay on his belly in the mud and got two Heinies. 
Bill’s last words were, “Of all the damn fool luck!” 


That was the time you were telling the boys at the 
poker game that the union racketeers and the munition 
manufacturers were making fortunes out of this war, 
when we had no business getting into it in the first place. 


Bill Jones is dead. 

Bill was an uneducated clam digger on the New England 
coast, but he knew about boats. He had only one eye and 
the uniformed ranks would not take him, so he shipped on 
a tanker. His ship was bringing oil up the coast when a 
German pig boat came up out of the slime and sent a torpedo 
into the hull amidships. The freighter burst into flames 
and Bill went over the side into the burning oil. 

When he came to the surface, a machine gun was prac- 
When the bullets hit Bill's 


head, it burst open like a dropped egg. His charred bullet 


ticing on the bobbing heads. 


riddled body sank beneath the surface. 

That was the night you were telling the folks at your 
party that this war is being run by a lot of old women in 
Washington, the most mismanaged mess you ever 
heard of. 

Bill Jones is dead. When God in His infinite kindness 
meets Bill Jones at Heaven’s gate, He is going to say 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant!” 


What He is going to say to you, God alone knows. 





THE GREAT GOD °«0OUT™ 
By A. L. Bowen 


Here is presented a most 
unusual article by a man 
with unusual experiences 
among penal institutions. 


HEN he worships, the Moslem 
faces Mecca and prays to Allah, 
the 
When he worships, the American con- 


Great. 

vict faces the gate and prays to “Out,” 
Great. 

\llah is God to the Moslem no more 
than “Out” is God to the prisoner, but 


the 


the prisoner is more attentive, constant 
and assiduous in his devotions. 

Beyond that Men 
and women and children walk and play 


and work beyond that portal. Traffic fills 


gate 1s freedom. 


the street, outside the wall. The prison- 
a | s eye is an 
acute microphone. He looks through the 


He hears 


Xray; his ear is an 


stone as through a window. 
the most delicate sounds as they whisper 
to him the story of free men beyond. 
The religion to which he bends the knee 
has only one tenet,—freedom—and its 
supreme being is the God “Out” and 
“Out” is a composite of pull, money, 
politics, religion, social position, physical 
violence and all else that may aid in his 
delivery. 

\n American prison is a sanctuary 
in which idle men, paying penalty for 
crime, nurse their grievances against an 
unjust social order, enlarge upon the 
“bum raps” that have separated them 


from their fellows while thousands 
equally guilty are still at large, and 
learn to adhere to this pantheistic re- 
ligion in which “Out,” as its God, mani- 
fests Himself in all forms, animate and 
inanimate, palpable and impalpable, that 
come within their vision. 
In the 


either body or mind—the crying evil of 


absence of employment for 


the American prison system—prisoners 
find consolation in this God and in doing 
Him reverence. 
The Same Total—‘Out” 

The most conspicuous and reassuring 


revelation of this deity, they find at the 


foot of a column of figures, which they 
add, like reading beads, hour after hour, 
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"There is only one sum total in prison life——'Out'." 


day after day and vear after year. These 


men have mastered this one branch of 


mathematics. It is their employment as 
knitting was Madame Defarge’s. Into 
it they weave all their destiny. They 


count, count continuously, inexorably, 
and always get the same sum—‘Out.” 
They add the seconds—60. They add 
the minutes—60. They add the hours 
—24. They add the days—30. 
add the months—12; they add the years 


They 


—and the total is “Out.” That’s the 
magic figure with these men. Their 
arithmetic is honest and it is exact. 


There is only one sum total in prison 
life—“Out.” The 
and of minutes and of hours and of days 


column of seconds 


and of months and of 
long; it may be short, but at the foot, 
under the horizontal line, is the same 
total—“‘Out.” 

Whom does “Out” favor today? More 
In ten years the 


years may be 


come in than go out. 
Two 
have come in; one has gone out. “Out” 
But the man inside 


prison’s population has doubled. 


is not a fair God. 
faces the gate when he worships and 
prays to “Out.” A dozen came in. What's 
a dozen? Who 
many more counters, so many more eyes 


are they’?—just so 
peering through the stone, so many more 
ears listening through the silence to the 
sounds far away in the precincts of 
freedom. 


But who went out? “One man left 


says the counter, as he leaves 
“You're next and 


today,” 
off 
then you; five years yet, and I shall be 


for a moment. 


eligible. Five years more from today. 
Four years, eleven months and twenty- 
nine days after today. Then it’s “Out.” 
Who shall make good his prophecy? 
The thin line goes out, the fat line heads 
in, but prisoners watch only the thin 
line. It hulks big and smiles. It is 
hope; it is the daily verification that 
the counter’s total is that 
“Out” is after all just. The final answer 


accurate ; 


always is “Out.” 

Prisoners judge every act of which 
they are conscious by its relation to their 
religion of which “Out” is God. Does 
it portend “Out”? Does it mean “Out” 
for some soul nearby? Every person 
that comes upon the scene is vested with 
an influence upon or from “Out.” The 
American prisoner is a pantheist, seeing 
God in everything, always present. 
All Do Him Obeisance 

His God manifests Himself in many 
forms and speaks a cryptic language. 
His messages are interpreted in a variety 
of ways. Prisoners obey passively the 
dictates they receive. Some do His will 
by proper behavior and patience, await- 
ing their turn to leave. Others visualize 
“Out” as a God of vengeance, a mighty 
power riding in spectacular grandeur at 
the head of a riot, slaying officers and 


(Turn to page 43) 
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Here’s a real job for all 
Kiwanians to take over, a 
very important one, and it 
will be for the duration. 


EXT time you hear someone say, 

“Wish I could do something to 

help out a little with this war,” 
just tell him: “Brother, you can! Here’s 
how: Start writing a letter at least once 
a week to a soldier.” 

You're a busy business or professional 
man, a prominent and well-to-do citizen 
of some importance in your home town. 
But you have no boy of your own in the 
service. Let’s suppose you write a letter, 
a nice cheerful letter full of interesting 
sidelights and comment on local events 
and people, to that roughneck kid who 
used to live down the street from you— 
the one you'd completely lost track of; 
the one whose parents died in that auto 
accident four or five years back. He 
used to deliver your morning paper not 
so very long ago. 

Somehow or other that kid got to be 
eighteen and you noticed in the news- 
paper the other day that he had enlisted 
already with 
Now life for 
that boy is becoming pretty boresome in 
Ireland, what with the constant daily 
routine of army life—the drilling, and 
standing in line, and everlasting policing 


and was over in Ireland 


our expeditionary forces. 


up the camp grounds and barracks, and 
the sentry duty, and a lot of hard work, 
too. 

And the army diet is getting a bit 
monotonous even if army chow is good 
and wholesome, and filling, and nutri- 
tious, and all that kind of nice reading— 
for don’t let anybody kid you into think- 








By Don Clark 


ing that army cooking is like sticking 
your brogans under Aunt Emma’s table 
back home! 

Then, too, over in Ireland a lot of 
that drilling includes practice with gre- 
small mortars, and other 


nades and 


weapons involving high-powered ex- 
plosives, which is dangerous business 
strenuous 
And of 
course he’s broke, too, because the pay- 
master last 
month, or our soldier had some bad luck 


and sometimes gets to be 


exercise for a fellow’s nerves. 
missed coming around 
in the blackjack game after the paymas- 
ter did come around. And he hasn’t had 
a date with a nice girl for months be- 
cause there aren’t enough to go around 
even if he could get to town. And, well, 
to sum things up, our soldier’s spirits 
are awfully low. He isn’t hitting on all 
six. 

When mail call comes, from force of 
habit he joins the expectant throng 
which gathers around the mail orderly, 
but he anticipates no letter as usual. 
And then his name is called, and the 
a letter through the air as 
“Ho.” A letter from the 
Wow! 


a grand and glorious feel- 


orderly flips 
he answers 
home town! 

Boy, what 
ing! It makes him feel a lot better right 
away. It even makes him feel a bit im- 
portant. Someone singled him out of 
several hundred thousand soldiers and 
wrote him a personal letter. It’s tough 
to stand around day after day while the 
other fellows yip with glee as_ their 
names are called—and never get any 
mail yourself. He opens it. “I'll be dad- 
burned, look who it’s from! How do 
you like that! Didn’t think he even knew 
I was in the army.” . .. And one sol- 
dier’s spirits soar a hundred percent 
higher. 


1? 


Mister, you’ve done yourselt proud. 
You've helped just a little toward win- 
ning this war. That boy will be a better 
soldier tomorrow. 

[ know a business man in a small mid 
west city who senses the importance of 
soldiers receiving mail from their home 
towns as often as possible, wherever 
they are, in training camps over here 
or on duty overseas. And of course this 
applies to boys in the navy and marine 
corps as well. It just happens that this 
business man is a Kiwanian, too. There 
are somewhere between two and three 
hundred boys from that little town in 
Naturally he 
can’t write to all of them, but he does 


their country’s service. 


do a mighty fine thing. 

The editor of the weekly newspaper 
furnishes him sufficient copies of the 
paper every Friday. This business man 
then has an employee fold and insert 
them in envelopes and he mails the home 
town paper by first-class mail to every 
boy in the service from that town. You 
will quickly realize that the postage sets 
him back a right neat little sum each 
week, for those 


envelopes are quite 


heavy. Pretty swell idea, eh? Those 
papers are next thing to “a letter from 
home.” First class mail goes through a 
lot quicker as a rule, and in case they 
go overseas, the papers are sure to reach 
their destinations in good condition. 
In the wee sma’ hours one night sev- 
eral months ago, even before this coun- 
try was officially at war with the Axis, 
[ happened to flip the radio dial to a 
It was broadcasting 


Canadian station. 


personal messages from Canadian sol- 


diers who were in England. Each boy 
was allowed a half minute or so on the 
air to send a greeting to loved ones over 
The 


went about the same way: 


on this continent. messages all 
Elizabeth and 

Hello Aunt Maude and 
Hello Mary, dear. How’s 


everything, hope you are all O.K. 


“Hello mom and pop, 
little 
Uncle John. 


Frankie. 


[’m 
getting along fine. Don’t worry. Send 
Be sure to 


all. 


me cigarettes. 
keep the letters coming. 


( roodbye.” 


some more 


Love to 


It might have been irksome for some 
people to listen to that program for 
many minutes. The repetition of prac 
tically the same message with only a 
variation in names and addresses would 
no doubt have been monotonous to many 
But I sat there and listened 
intently for half an hour until the broad- 


listeners. 
cast was I knew how those sol- 
diers felt! 


kid in the A.E.F. some twenty-five years 


over. 


[ was an eighteen-year-old 


before. 
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it’s COLONEL 
SAM NOW 

When plain Sam Clabaugh was just 
Kiwanian one always 


a Birmingham 


knew where to find him, either at his 
office or at the Kiwanis Club office. Now 
try He 


Colonel Samuel F. Clabaugh and all one 


and find him. is Lieutenant 


knows about his address is that you can 


write im A.P.O. 814, care the Post 
master, New York, N.Y. He has a 
vlobal address. His friends know he ts 
doing something important in Europe. 


\frica some island around 


in the seven seas. 


oO! on 


Asia 
] 
OMeplrace 


gut they 


don’t know what he is doing. They 
dot t make people colonels just sO they 
will tit some uniform they had left over 


He 1 ar my 


Kiwanian w 


a big job somewhere, this 


] 
ho 


International Council. 


used to do the memory 


tricks at the 





4ny club, that has a member, or 
Any Kiwanian, who has a son at 
Camp Campbell, Kentucky 
Please notify the 
Hopkinsville, Ky., Kiwanis Club 
We will contact him. 











AUSTIN INVITES AGAIN 

“Almost every mail brings us a letter 
from some Kiwanian or Kiwanis Club 
a son, nephew, friend or club 
who is now at Camp Swift, 


ey will appreciate anything 


about 
membet 
and that tl 
will d 


lhe 


President 


we 
above letter was received from 


Starr Kealhofer, Austin, 
Texas, as a result of an invitation pub- 
lished \ugust issue for all Ki- 


wanilan 


in the 
or sons of Kiwanians at Camp 
Swift in touch with the Austin 


to vet 


Kiwanis club. Their aim is hospitality 
and President Kealhofer writes that the 


invitation is still open. 


KIWANIS GIVES 
MANY CHAPLAINS 

Kiwanian V. E. Butterworth, mem- 
ber of the Santa Rosa, California, Ki- 
wanis club, is serving as chaplain with 


Headquarters 89th Infantry Battalion 


Se ~ 
SRE a 


UNIFORM 


—_ ——— 


~~ 


Johnson, Rev. Marcus 


at Camp Roberts, California, and he got 


to wondering how many Kiwanians Rev. Gordon J. 


Jones 
there were among the 3,000 chaplains 


serving in the army alone. Here’s our — Kendall, Rev. RexS. 


King, Rev. William E., 


list to date and it’s quite imposing: 


Address Clu! 
Name —_* : Logan-Vencta, Major J. 
\lexander, Rev. Harry Eb. R. T. ¢ Head- Frankfort, Ky 
juarters, 6th 
iroup, Fort Leon- 
ird Wood, Mo MaecCready, Rev. W. B. 
Kergen, Rev. Hansen Station Hospital, Eau Claire 
Camp Croft, Spar- Wis 
tanburg,8.C. MeC leary, Capt. Ray- 
Buckles, Capt. Paul K, 37th Infantry, Newport News mond 


Camp Croft 
tanburg, 5. € 


Spar- a 


(rnin, Ist Lt. George 115 Quartermaster Glendora, Calif. 

Battalion, Fort 

Lewis, Wash MeFall, Lt. J. William 
Croft, Rev. Sydney Chaplain’s Office, Marion, Ind. 

MeDill Field, 


IWANIS 


3rd Bn., 162nd Inf., 
A.P.O, 41, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Sr. Chaplain, Ist 
Canada Division 


Overseas, Base 
P.Q., Can. 
Fort. Benj. Harri- 


son, Ind. 
Address unknown 


Sr. Chaplain HQ., 
7th Can. Inf. Brg. 
Canadian Army 
Overseas 

Office of Chaplain, 
Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga. 

Padre, 4th Field 
Regiment, R. C. A 
2nd Division 
Canadian Soldiers 
Overseas, Toronto, 
Ontario, Can. 
Chaplain’s Office, 
Naval Air Station, 


Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Tampa, Fla, _ : MeMurry lt. Col. 2410 Bryant St., 

Daniels, Capt. Charles Chaplain, No, 1 Ingersoll, © 1 George Palo Alto, Calif. 
Can. Div. Inf. Reg tario, Can Morrison, Rev. Mur- Presidio, San Fran- 
©.A.O.8. (Chaplain dock I). cisco, Calif. 
Division) Inger- Myers, Rev. Frank Headquarters Post 
soll, Ontario, Can. Chaplain’s Off., Ft. 

Daugherty Major Parish House, Fort Washington Francis E. Warren, 

Simpson B Bragg, N.C. Vist. of Col Wyo. 
Ferguson, Capt. David Chaplain, Fort Albany, Ore Northen, Rev. Ernest 2nd Armored Divi- 
J MacArthur, Calif Jr sion, Fort Benning. 
loreman, Hon. Capt. C. Chaplain Services London. On ja. 

W n.C.B., C.A.8.} tario, Can Parker, Rev. John T. Office of Chaplain, 
Ist Canadian Pio- Rodd Field U. 8. 
neer Battalion, Ca- Naval Station, Cor- 
nadian Army Over- pus Christi, Texas 

; seas | Pierce. Capt. Palmer P. Canal Zone 

Gillmor, Lt. Col. David Camp San Luis Los Gatos, Ross, Ist Lt. Donald A. Fort Knox, Ky. 

Todd Obispo, San Luis Calif 
Obispo, Calif. : Roush. Ist Lt. Gary Fort Lewis, Wash. 

Goldberg, Rev. J. L. rhird Naval Dis- Long Island Sehultz, Lt. (SG Chaplain Training 
trict, Brooklyn City, N.Y, Michael School, Norfolk, Va. 
Navy Yards, Smith, Major Bertram Headquarters 45th 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Hall, Lt. Robert 8, Office of the Chap- Stoneham, 


lain, Fort Slocum, Mass 
. N.Y, _ : Terwood, Rev. Father 
Halvorson, Lt. Col. Nor- Chaplains’ School, Pierre, 8.D. Cyprian 
ris R, ort Benj, Harri- ‘ 
son, Ind. 
Hartsough, Rev. 608 North Mill St., North Man Thomas, Capt. Walter 8. 
Harvey I North Manchester, chester, Ind. 
Ind. ; Uzzell, Rev. Minter 
Hawley, Capt. Leon W. bakes eng -ohod he e- Malta, Mont White Rev. Richard K 
acks ance oT, 
Wash. - . 
Holt. It. Comdr, Wil- Base Chaplain's Of- Sonoma, Calif. Wilder, Capt. Frank A. 
liam T, fice, Marine Corps : 
Base, San Diego, Wilson, Rev. Bryant 
Calif. 


5 
nf. Div. A.P.O 
c-o Postmaster, 
New York, N.Y. 
St. Anctnony Cath- 
olic Chureh, 2222 
W. Market Street 
Louisville, Ky. 
General Hospital 
Camp Lee, Va. 
Camp Callan, Calif 


sist Eng. H.Q., 
Velvoir, Va. 
c-o Enid Flying 


School, Enid, Okla. 
Fort MacArthur, 
Calif. 
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Norfolk, Neb. 


Hamilton, On- 
tario, Can 


Vega, Texas 


Inter-City Dis- 
trict, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Ottawa, On- 
tario, Can. 


Spring City, 
Tenn. 


Riverdale, To- 
ronto, Ont., 
Can. 


Marion, Va. 


MountainView, 
Calif. 

Eastlake, Oak- 
land, Calif 

Douglas, Wyo. 


Richmond, Va. 


Burlington, Ia. 


Columbia, 8. C. 
Coeur D'Alene, 

Idaho 
Merced, ¢ 
Umatilla 


lif 


Fla. 


Oak Cliff, Dal- 


las, Texas 


Louisville, Ky. 


Staunton, Va. 


Lancaster, Cal. 
Creorgetown, 
del. 


Norman, Okla, 


Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 





Kiwanians at Fort F, E. Warren enjoyed fellowship and luncheon with Cheyenne, Wyoming, club members. 

Among the Kiwanians now stationed at Fort Warren who were present were: Major Wilbur Bowen, past 

president, Peoria, Illinois; Chaplain Frank Myers, past president, Douglas, Wyoming; Lieut. Edwin 

Nelson, Lisbon, North Dakota; Col. A. N. Stubblebine, Cheyenne; and Col. L. L. Conrad, past president, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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THEY WENT TO CHURCH 


PRESIDENT 


N INSPIRING example of what 
can be done in the way of pro- 
moting a “Go to Church” Week 

The 

movement was started by the Kiwanis 

Club in October of 1941, the month in 

which Loyalty Days are observed. 

In honor of Loyalty Days this vear, 


was developed in New Orleans. 


October 3-4, the plan of our club is 
presented for information and, we hope, 
inspiration of other clubs. 

Go to Church Week was handled as a 
layman’s movement and not a ministerial 
action. All committees were headed by 
laymen with the exception of an advis- 
ory committee which was made up of 
clergymen. Kiwanians discussed this 
matter with four clergymen, a Roman 
Catholic priest, a Baptist minister, an 
Episcopal bishop and a Jewish rabbi and 
the decision was that it should be a lay- 
man-controlled activity. 

It was decided by the Kiwanians that 
there was honor and work enough to go 
The Mid-City Club and the 
New Orleans Rotary Club were invited 
The Rotary Club im- 


around. 


to participate. 
mediately appointed a committee to work 
with the Support of 
Churches Committee. 


Kiwanis club’s 
Then all service 
clubs were invited and they enthusi- 
astically accepted. It was a splendid ex- 
ample of cooperation among. service 
club members for the common good. 

At one of the preliminary meetings 
(it will be noted this meeting was be- 
fore Pearl Harbor) it was decided that 
National Fellowship Week, the week of 
Lincoln's birthday, would be a good time 
to celebrate Go to Church Week. It 
decided that the dates would be 
February 23 to March 1. 

To handle details, promotional and 


Was 


otherwise, a committee was appointed 
and the personnel of this committee is 
given to show the wide range of faiths 
and affiliations brought into the move- 
the 
Derbes, 


Chair- 
Club, 
Briant, 


Here is committee : 
man, Max J. 
Catholic; Vice Chairman, C. J. 
Rotary Club, Protestant; 
lady, Mrs. Besse Levin, Jewish; Secre- 


ment. 
Kiwanis 


Vice-Chair- 


tary, Ellis C. Irwin, Jewish; Treasurer, 
Wm. C. Ermon, Kiwanis Club, Prot- 


estant; Ass’t Secretary, John Hall 


By Man Dertes 


Protestant; Ass’t Secretary, 
Mrs. C. B. Wharton, Catholic; Motion 
Picture, Gar IT’. Moore, Adv. Club, 
Catholic: Radio, H. I. Lill, Ady. Club, 
Protestant; Newspaper, W. T. 


Jacobs, 


Harter, 


Exchange Club, Protestant: Outdoor 
Ady., Al. Donnaud, Rotary Club, 
Protestant: Retail Merchants, FE. Davis 
MeCutchon, Catholic: Bldg. Mers- 


Hotels, Roy Bartlett, Rotary Club, Cath- 





olic; Speakers, Leon S. Cahn, Lions 
Club, Jewish; Schools (Pub.), A. S. 
Club, Protestant; 
Father E. C. 
Prendergast (parochial schools) ; Civic 
and Fraternal Organizations, Jos. B. 
David, Club, Catholic; 
Clergyman Ady. Com., Dr. J. D. Grey, 
Kiwanis Club, Protestant. 


Sonntag, Kiwanis 


Schools Co-Chairman, 


Cooperative 


the 
movement 


Our next thought was correct 
that this 


have, so we enlisted the support of one 


publicity should 
of our members, Gar Moore, who at this 
time is president of the Advertising Club 
of New Orleans, and he devoted one of 
his regular weekly meetings to discuss- 
ing this subject, and about fifteen of 
his members who comprise a fine cross- 


New Orleans Kiwanians in 
company with members of 
other service clubs make 
a great success of move. 


KIWANIS CLUB OF NEW ORLEANS 


section of the advertising brains of New 
Orleans, devoted several days’ study to 
this matter and about four days later 
met with our Executive Committee and 
discussed a number of proposed slogans 
and the slogan “Your Church Creates 
Spiritual Defense—Attend Regularly” 
was adopted. 

We then had the manager of the Gen- 
Outdoor 
tarian, agree to put up 25 


eral Advertising Co., a Ro- 
sheet boards 
around New Orleans, provided we fur- 
nished the paper signs—which we had 
printed at a cost of $2.65 cach. 

We secured the front of street cars 
and busses for the display of posters 
from the Seven Up and Royal Crown 
Cola the 


printing of the cards as well as for the 


people—and they paid for 
The Public Service, Inc., printed 
the 


graciously 


space. 
200 street 
Transportation 


inside ear cards and 
Advertisers 
put them in the cars and busses for two 
weeks. 

One of our local printers (who in- 
cidently had not been to church in vears ) 
donated 200,000 gummed labels. The 
gummed labels were used by leading 
the 
outside left corner of all of their mail- 


business firms and individuals on 


ings, including bills. Another printer 
donated 1000 cards, which were put in 
the front display windows of all of our 
Street 


side streets, as well as in shops all over 


downtown stores on Canal and 
town. 


hard 


and diligently and obtained numerous 


Our Radio Committee worked 
spot announcements, as well as ten “two 
to five minute talks each day” over the 


four major stations in New Orleans. It 


also secured six 15 minute talks for 
prominent speakers on this movement. 
The Daily States contributed three 


splendid editorials. 
The Speakers’ Committee furnished 
speakers for all civic, service and neigh- 


borhood organizations for the month 


prior to the week of lebruary 23 to 
March 1. 

Next we obtained from the South- 
western Region of the National Con 


ference of Christians and Jews three 
speakers, Father J. M. Kirwin of 


(Turn to page 42) 


Port 
















ip to You. Mr. President! 


IN peacetime vears, a Kiwanis club was able to drift along 
and yet go forward under its own steam, even with a presi 
dent who did not have a full sense of his own responsibility. 
| tunat there were tew such presi- 

ts, but in an organization like ours 
it is not alway possible to select men 
vith that quality of leadership which 
hould characterize every Kiwanis pres 


Such davs are gone. In common with 





every other human institution, Kiwanis 
is on trial. It is almost on trial for its 
lite We are 


States and Canada, and it is squarely on your shoulders, 


facing deletions in every club in the United 


\lister President, to leave office with your membership built 


he “Cc 


up against t wartime losses, or to leave it weakened and 
hamstrung because you lack a sense of personal responsibility. 
These are harsh words, but this is a time of truth telling 


and a time of fixing responsibility. We are at war, and war 


times are times for facing all issues squarely. 

Of course you cannot go out personally and round up 
enough good men to replenish your losses of members who 
have gone into the service or into war industries. But the 


respon ihilitv does rest on you to see to it that somebody does. 
Phe most vital need of Kiwanis today is the building up of 
} 


ThCTHIM 


rship against wartime deletions. 

Chis is not the first war Kiwanis has survived. It is inter- 
esting to remember that during the last war we did not lose 
a single club, although we lost a lot of members. Every club 
felt the loss. It took 


work to build back to our pre-war membership. 


more than ten years of active hard 

every bit of this loss and every bit of this work would 
have been unnecessary if proper precautions had been taken 
to rebuild the clubs as fast as the deletions came. Many clubs 
actually came out of that war with more members than they 


had when we 


went into it. These were the clubs which 
sensed the danger of deletions and built against them. 

There is not a club in the United States or Canada today 
which could not hold the number of members it has now if it 
would get honestly and earnestly to work on this most impor- 
tant Kiwanis job. It can be done and is being done in clubs 
which realize their responsibility. 

But there must be no mistake about it. The membership 


must work on this job, and the board of directors should lay 


emphasis on its importance, but first of all it is the job of 
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EDITORIALS 


By Roe Fulkerson 


the president of the club to spark plug the campaign. In the 
history of the club, his reputation as president will depend 
on how well he meets this emergency in the organization, 
Don’t think for a minute that it can’t be done, oh ye of 
little faith! What has been done can be 


done, but the club which is going to hold its membership quota 


Clubs are doing it. 


up to pre-war strength must get busy. 

Right now is the only time to start. Start Kiwanis revival 
services in your club, Mister President. This is your job 
and your responsibility. The men under you will work in 


direct proportion to your enthusiasm and your inspiration. 
< 


The difficult is that which can be done immediately. The 
impossible takes a bit longer. 


Let’s Make a Personal Budget 


TAXES are on the increase. Incomes, except in a very few 


cases, are on the decrease. These are the inevitable results 
of a war of this magnitude. 

Never before has it been so important 
for us to budget our income and watch 
our outgo. <A thousand luxuries which 
we have come to consider the necessi- 
ties of life must be done without. 

We must prepare for the lean days 
and the heavy taxes, and the sooner we Stes 

IAS 





begin to do so, the better off we will be. 
When our 


we should first set aside ten percent of it for purchasing the 


income has been estimated, 
war securities of our country. The more money we loan the 
government, the less they will have to take away from us 
in taxes. 

Income taxes of unknown proportions face us all next year. 
It is going to be tough on the man without a budget to find 
money to pay his taxes. The man who has laid aside none 
of the money he made during the fat year to meet the addi- 
tional taxes during the lean days, is going to be in a bad way. 

This is not intended to be a gloomy picture, and it isn’t, 
because victory in this war is worth every dime it costs! If 
any one of us gets out of it with an extra dollar, then he has 
failed to spend one dollar he should have spent in this war 
effort. 

Let’s not fail to do the same sort of figuring on our per- 
sonal finances that we would do on our business under the 


same circumstances. 
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Our Women 


KIWANIS is definitely a man’s organization. For men and 
by men it has always been and doubtless always will be. But 
little 


should be called in now to help in our 


which 


Kiwanis has a seldom used and valued asset 
wartime activities. 

Women are fully as patriotic as men. 
They are as willing to work and to sac- 
rifice to the ultimate end that we win 
this war. 

It is time we called on the women of 
Kiwanis to give us their ever-willing 
help in our wartime activities. There is 
plenty of work for all of us, but there are some phases of 
war work to which women are much better adapted than men. 
The various Red Cross activities, the U.S.O. establishments, 
the work with war widows and war orphans, all furnish a 
fertile field for the specialized abilities of our women folks. 

From the days when the pioneer women of America pushed 
the bullets into the muzzle loading rifles for their husbands 
to fire at the Indians in defense of their homes and families, 
to the days when they drove the ox teams across the plains, 
and on to the days of the War Between the States when they 
sacrificed their food and their homes in defense of the cause 
they thought was right, our women have backed our men 


folks nobly. They will continue to do so. 


This is a war by the people for the people. We are all in it. 
Our women have more to lose than the women of Europe, 
perhaps, because we American men have been fortunate in 
being able to give them more comfort and more luxury than 
women have ever known anywhere. But regardless of any 
selfish interests, our American women have always done their 
share of building and defending our country. They do war 
work with an enthusiasm equalled by few men. 

By all means encourage them to participate in all Kiwanis 
war activities. By participation and inspiration they will 
help us to do our utmost toward the ultimate victory in which 


this war must end. 
Pn 


When you are irritable because you can’t get a new tire 
for your car, remember the boy who lived across the street 
who ts overseas fighting and needs that new rubber to save 


his life. 


They Also Serve.... 


THERE is not a man in Kiwanis who has not dreamed 
dreams of high adventure in this war. He has dreamed of 
piloting a four hundred mile an hour plane and diving into 
a dog fight with a Jap or a Hun and 
seen his opponent go down in flames 
under his guns. He has dreamed of 
driving a lead and flame-spitting tank 
across a rough terrain into the massed 
forces of the enemy and felt them go 
down under his juggernaut. He has 





dreamed of standing on the deck of a 
straight into the 
enemy ship and watched his well-aimed shells blast it into 


battleship and firing 


flaming bits. 

Alas, such things are not for most men of Kiwanis age. 
We Kiwanians have more sons in the service than we have 
members in the service. 
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There is nothing sensational most Kiwanians can do in this 
war, There is nothing sensational Kiwanis can do in this 
war. But let us hang tight to the fact that that young Kiwan- 
ian in the service, that son of a Kiwanian in the service, 
cannot pilot that plane, drive that tank, stand on the deck of 
that battleship until it has been financed and built. Taxes 
must be paid and bonds must be bought to provide the in- 
struments of war for those younger men to use. 

There is nothing sensational about financing or building 
a plane, a tank or a ship, yet it is work that must be done 
if this war is to be won. The man who lays his money on the 
line for his taxes, and buys war securities regularly, who 
deprives himself of luxuries and even a few necessities, to 
make sure that his government has the money for the ma- 
teriel of war, is doing his bit just as surely as the brave men 
who keep the instruments of war in action against the enemy. 

No, there is nothing sensational for most of us, but there 
is just as much patriotism and just as much love of freedom 
in doing the homely routine jobs of war with a high heart. 

<- 
We are divided into two classes these days: the ones 
who are bewatling the condition of the world, and 


those who are doing something about it. 


The Other Fellow 


ONCE there was a Kiwanis club president who had an 


undershot jaw like a bulldog. He was a hard man, seemingly 


hewn out of granite. He worked like a horse tor his club, 


and he couldn’t understand why some ot 


the other men in Kiwanis lacked his 11 Ae <yowor 


4 COOD DENTS” 





practical enthusiasm. 





At one meeting, he called one of his 
friends to his feet. He said his friend’s 
classification was “Dentist” and remind- 
ed him that he was the only dentist in 
the club. He asked him ii he thought 
there was another man in his profession 


When he 


received an affirmative reply, he asked his dentist friend 


in their town who was good material for Kiwanis. 


bluntly if he did not think he was the best man to pick from 
among the other dentists the one man who would best serve 
He added that if the dentist 
did not want to select the other man in his classification, the 


Kiwanis in that classification. 


membership committee would do it for him. 

Admitting that this was a rather blunt way of presenting 
the proposition, and suspecting that it was a put up job 
between the dentist and his friend the president, we still 
believe that the president was justified when we look over 
our clubs and see the number of classifications which are 
held by one man only instead of the two which are intended 
to make up the unselfish and democratic membership of 
Kiwanis in every town. 

There are few clubs which could not increase their mem- 
bership by one third if the double classification was used in 
few clubs which do not have 
This condi- 


every instance. There are 
single members representing a classification. 
tion is generally due to carelessness. A wise membership 
committee will go over the records and find these unfilled 
classifications and privately—not publicly—interview the man 
holding the single classification and find out if he has a 
preference as to the best man to be the other member. He 
knows best who will serve the club most, and who is the 


most ethical man to make up the other half of his classification. 
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clu held victory Garden Contest +0 
3- Rewards were presented to the winners- 







Pharr, s 
school. The plan was 

Bristol, Tennessee: 

home gardenin 
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MAN'S BEST FRIEND 


who ( 


ko-ne-gah Gah-ga-lah, 


conservation 


Collyu 
rl 
Tud 
ut 


ille, 


tribute to a dog 


“A Dog’s Praver for His 

ent the editor ot / 

hi articular pei onal tribute to a dog. 
He has inscribed the 


Nature 


Do aL dedi- 
cate tribute to 

Those loval com- 
pani of the 
( } i w ] ( { 
clario note ire 
hushed and whose 
nimble feet are 
orevel tilled.” 
Hlere it is: 

“Man has sub- 


jugated many ani- 


but the lov- 


alty and devotion 
OT t! dog ave 
bee heralded in 
the history and 
legend ot nations, 

‘The ancient 
Kevptian, (sreek 
and Roman 
marked his loyalty 
and erected monu- 


ments to his mem- 


orv —)he is man’s 


best friend 


“Wealth 


station mean noth- 


and 


to him, When 
friends desert and 
fortune flee he will love his 
master still. 

‘He guards the mansion 
of the rich and is protector 


and playmate to the children 
the poor, 


“He has 


Indian 


ol 
pulled the sledges 


of peoples; guarded 


the cabins of settlers on the 


frontier against marauding 


wild beasts and challenged the 
approach ot the stranger. 


“His clarion notes have in- 


spired men on countless hunt- 


ing fields and when death 


claims his master he will 


mourn in silence and cherish 


and 
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SHORT SHOTS 


Cherokee 
and 
character of 
Oklahoma, read Capt. Will 
and particularly 
Master” 


he Kiwanis Magazine 


tribute to “Merton 
the Good 


ow 
+ 


i 


—~ 


We' 
And we'll not stop until we 


Ot course we like to grumble 


re 7? To the war, a stateme 


his memory. 
name “Whether carrying food and medicine 
who to soldiers on battle lines or guarding the 


sleep of his master, he is the same loyal 


friend and loving companion—faithful 
and true even unto death. 

and “If man worshipped the Great Spirit 
with the same devotion that the dog 
gives to his master, his entry into the 
Elysian Fields in the realm beyond the 
grave would be sure—and his faithful 





Past President L. O. Northrup, lola, Kansas, was so impressed with the number of magazines bearing the 
United States flag on their July covers that he arranged a display and took the above picture. 


Kiwanis Magazine, as you can see, shows up quite well. 


Off to War 


nt sadly 


true, 


as twenty years ago our fathers had to do. 

we are not reluctant, we're glad to do our part, 
hough we know we leave behind us many a broken heart. 

re fighting for the things we love, things dear to « 


very 
and distant goé 


we 
things are to 


reach that far 
oe 


and make 


xe 
But we'd gladly give our souls, if our bodies are not enough 
Ne re liv ng in a country that Towers oer the rest, i 
A nation loved by millions, a nation by God blest. 
We'll fight for every mother, father, sister, sweetheart 
They give us the courage, our nation to defend. 
And when the war is over, and our faces homeward turned, 
We know with all our hearts, a lesson will be learned 
That to tamper with Sur country darke our blu > skies, 
Shal only spell disaster, to the one who ever tr 


—Pvr. James H. Lonarno, 
Fort McPHErson, GEORG 


Member, 





Airport Area, Altanta, Ga. 


dog would greet him there.” 

Kiwanians were so interested in Capt. 
Judy’s “Prayer” we are glad to offer 
this tribute. 


FORGETFUL HUSBAND 
SAVED BY KIWANIS 


San Benito, Tex.—One local husband 


narrowly escaped a domestic crisis 

Wednesday through the unintentional 

assistance of his fellow  service-club 
members. 

When Kiwanis 

club members 


gave recognition 
at the noon meet- 
to 
Lee Roy Crawford 
Dr. 


3ranen, 


President 


Ing 


frank 
both 


and 
of 
whom _ observed 
birthday anniver- 
saries that day, a 
forgetful Kiwan- 
ian exclaimed, 
“August 5? Why 
that’s 
birthday !” 


my wife's 


and 
rushed out to pur- 
chase a_ birthday 
gift—just in time. 


Rationing 


ning, rationin a, 
all we hear, 
Tight on milk and 

light on beer, 

Rationing here and 

rationing there 

On all we eat and 
drink and ride 
and wear. 

Rationing bachelors 

for suffragettes 
Have fats and 
leans and drys and wets. 
ndes are out but you needn't 
fret 

Haven't started rationing old 
maids yet. 

Rationing kisses but ain't no use 
Till they ration lipstick and to- 

baccer juice, 

by heck we've got ‘em on 

the spot 


ration what we just ain't 





The 


Bl 


But 


got. 
—-Wm. R. CUNNINGHAM, 
Storm Lake, Towa. 


Our nation did not seek the fight 
But now that we are in, 
We'll fight them wheresoever 
they're found 
From Tokio to Berlin. 


aN —Epwarp A. Sims, 


Galveston, Texas. 
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PROPOSER DEVELOPMENT 
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2 CAMP -KIWANIS 2 





EAST FISHKILL 








NEW YORK 





Here is the whole story of what the New York Club plans in the way of rebuilding their famous Camp 


Kiwanis. 


AKE a pale, ragged, surly boy 

out of the slums of New York. 

Send him up to camp for a couple 
of weeks. Watch him play ball without 
having to dodge taxicabs. See him sail- 
ing into nourishing food with plenty of 
fresh vegetables and all the milk he can 
drink. Notice him around the campfire 
at night, his saucer-like eyes turning up 
now and again to the stars, that he 
never realized could be so bright. 

See him get into the swing of camp 
life, eager to learn. Watch the flesh 
slowly covering his bones, the spark 
coming back into his eyes, the snap in 
his step. 

Bring back 
further gains—maybe two or three more 


him another year for 
vears. 

Then you lose track of him—he’s too 
old for a boys’ camp. 

Susy with other boys like him, you 
forgot all about him—when_ suddenly 
one day he turned up for a visit. There 
sure of 


he was—erect, well-dressed, 


himself. He had a good job, he was 
on the right course—he was a Man. 
This is the way the New York City 
club gets you in the mood to get behind 
their drive for $50,000 to rebuild their 
boys’ drive up in Dutchess County, about 
ten miles southeast of Poughkeepsie on 
Proud of what they have 
done with New 
York Kiwanians are determined to raise 
every penny of that sum as an invest- 
ment in Manhood that will pay dividends 


the Hudson. 


limited facilities, the 


for years to come. 


It is an ambitious scheme but they will do the job. 


They haven't failed yet. 


For nearly a quarter of a century the 
Kiwanis Club of New York City has 
this 
ileged boys, the site having been estab- 
lished towards the end of the last World 


maintained camp for underpriv- 


War as a Kiwanis counterattack against 
the 
crime that invariably follows war. Actu- 


backwash of unemployment and 
ally, the Gotham club had been planning 
for the past two years to rebuild the 
camp, and its hard-working camp com- 
mittee, instead of being dampened by 
Pearl Harbor, decided that the need of 
the camp was greater than ever today 
and the campaign to raise money for it 
should be launched immediately, instead 
of being postponed. Such construction 
as employs vital war materials, of course, 
will have to wait until after the war, but 
there are so many things not concerned 
with priorities that the committee de- 
cided the campaign should go ahead 
without delay to achieve its goal of 
$50,000. This sum was fixed as the esti- 
mated cost of rebuilding the camp by a 
group of experts which included repre- 
sentatives from the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, the Big Brother Movement, prom- 
inent architects, builders, engineers, and 
others, several of them members of 
Kiwanis. 

As soon as it was decided definitely to 
rebuild the camp, the Camp Committee 
A te 
From ragged to rugged is 
easy work for this group 
and a new 850.000 plant 


will aid New York effort. 


MAKING 
MEN 
by 
Martin Smith 


of the New York club was told to “burn 
the midnight oil” until it had the job 
Besides bringing in 
the 
with a 


well on the way. 


experts for authoritative advice, 


committee has been enlarged 
number of influential advisory and hon- 
orary members, including some men of 
great prominence in New York’s busi- 
ness and professional life, all of them 
members of Kiwanis of course. 

The original camp site was an aban- 
doned farm, set well back off the main 
highways, in rolling, wooded country. 
The “main lodge” was a patched up 
farmhouse, the playfield was a former 


‘ol’ 


hole” was a dammed up creek that wan- 


potato patch, and the swimmin’ 


dered through the property. It wasn’t 
very fussy, and not a few Kiwanians 
felt pretty conscience-stricken about its 
rough-and-tumble character when they 
visit it. 


went to Still, the youngsters 


seemed to enjoy it thoroughly, and, 
staffed by experienced counselors and 
administrators, it made something of a 
name for itself. 

Starting with a small number, the 
camp worked up until during each of 
the last ten years or more it was accom- 

than 300 
taken in groups of 80 
The 


boys were selected from the slums and 


modating more youngsters 


every summer, 


every fortnight for eight weeks. 


poorer sections of New York and other 


cities. Operational expenses of the 
camp were defrayed by the New York 
City club, while maintenance costs for 
the boys were paid by the New York 
City and other Kiwanis clubs, several 
charitable and welfare organizations. 
The majority of Kiwanis clubs in the 
New York region have contributed boys 
to the camp, as well as some _ philan- 
thropic and religious organizations. The 
camp has consistently maintained the 
democratic ideal and has accepted boys 


(Turn to page 44) 
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Group of Cuban Boy Scouts made a visit to Bartow, Florida. Left to right, rear: 


WANIS AME 





Kiwanian E. Turnip- 


seed: Immediate Past President Jack Booream; Kiwanians W. Jordan and E. Bosarge. 


BARTOW, FLA., 
GOOD SCOUTS 

Fourteen Cuban Boy Scouts and their 
leaders were guests oft honor at a lunch 
eon meeting of the Bartow club, serving 
the threefold purpose of cementing in- 
ternational relations, recognizing an im- 
portant youth movement and entertain- 
ing the young visitors. 

Rafael Farcia, American born Scout- 
master and leader of the group, told 
interestingly of the friendly attitude of 
Cuba toward the United States. 

Kiwanian E,. A. Bosarge, local scout 
commissioner, was responsible for the 
scouts’ visit to the Bartow area, where 
they camped for a period of one week. 
They used the sleeping quarters and the 
mess hall of the Bartow Scout Camp. 
In 1940 a party of Bartow scouts 


under the leadership of Kiwanian 


Bosarge visited Havana and were 
treated royally by the Cuban scouts and 
the visit to Florida was reciprocal in 
nature. 

Although less than halt of the 14 
Cubans could converse extensively in 


English, they experienced little difficulty 


in making their questions known _ to 
Bartowans. 

While in the Florida area the visitors 
travelled to Bok Tower at nearby Lake 
Wales, to the Cypress Gardens at Win- 
ter Haven and viewed other points of 
interest in Florida. Each of the visitors 
was presented with a photograph of the 
group as a memento from the club. 
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OLEAN, N.Y., 
KEEPS THINGS AFLOAT 

To Olean Kiwanians goes a large 
share of credit for the part taken in a 
recent flood disaster at Olean and neigh- 
boring cities. 

Homes and recreation centers as well 
as business sections of Olean were seri- 
ously damaged. Several units of the But- 
falo Coast Guard were pressed into 
service to rescue the flood victims. All 
Kiwanians worked hard, long hours as- 
sisting those affected by the flood. 

All of the Olean club’s records up to 
and including the year 1940 were comi- 


pletely destroyed. 


LADIES IN CHARGE 
AT SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Upon the arrival of the Kiwanians 
at their place of meeting they were sur- 
prised to find their wives seated at the 
tables and when President James Atkins 
rang the bell for the starting signal of 
the meeting, his wife took the gavel 


Where the Kiwanians 


and presided. 





An extra special program for the past presidents’ banquet was arranged by the Kiwanis Club of Point 
Grey, Vancouver, British Columbia. 
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had been performing duties at other 
meetings their wives were called upon 
to perform those duties. 

One of the features of the program 
was Mrs. 
District Governor Meadows, who cam? 


George Meadows, wife of 
into the meeting riding a bicycle dressed 
in one of George’s suits. Another inter- 
esting part of the program was a civilian 
defense and first-aid demonstration done 
in behalf of Kiwanian John Crain who 
is Air Raid Warden Supervisor in the 
city. 

The chairman of the program, Mrs. 
Bryant Davidson, informed the Kiwan- 
ians that she was going to make a talk 
on the war situation, but her subject 
turned out to be a real tribute to the 
Kiwanians. 


NORTHWEST TOWN, CHICAGO, 
FRIENDLY CLUB 


One of the outstanding projects that 
the Northwest Town club has accom- 
plished during the last two years has 
been the organization of the Community 
Council. This group has created a com- 
munity family of over 100 civic-minded 
people. 

At the last meeting of the council 
there were representatives present from 
business firms, churches, schools, social 
service groups, veteran organizations, 
settlements, relief and welfare associa- 
tions and fraternal societies. Prominent 
in the work are Kiwanians Marion Kud- 
lick, Richard Maske and C. S. Minneci 
of the American Legion. 

Besides the executive committee, nine 
committees actively engaged in 
every kind of community effort that is 
functioning on the Northwest Side of 
Chicago. 


draft board work have received most at- 


are 


Civilian defense and_ local 


tention in recent months by members. 
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Neenah, Wisconsin, was host to various clubs in the district at golf jamboree. 


Ninety Kiwanians were 


present at the dinner in the evening. 


WANS ¢ 





By a resolution of Port Jervis, New York, club, a city traffic route was named "'MacArthur Circle" 


after 


General Douglas MacArthur. 


DOUBLY HONORED 
AT ALTOONA, PA. 

Howard W. Lindaman, supervisor of 
music in the city schools, recently voted 
the leading citizen in Altoona during the 
past year by the local Kiwanis club, was 
presented with the club’s 1942 service 
medal at a recent luncheon meeting. 


Traveling on what they termed a ''chartered streamliner'’ Kiwanians and guests of Gainesville, Florida, 
attended an interclub meeting at Monroe. 


The medal appropriately engraved is 
in recognition of unselfish community 
service and work with the youth of the 
city. 

In addition, Kiwanian Lindaman also 
was honored with a gift from the Ki- 
wanis choir, which is composed of the 
Altoona High School 
expression of their esteem and apprecia- 


alumni, as an 


tion of leadership during their school 
days. 
The 


simple but appropriate and fully ex- 


presentation ceremonies were 
pressed the respect the Kiwanians have 


for their leading citizen. 


TO LOWER WHOOPERS 
AT GREENFIELD, MASS. 

Several years ago when the Under- 
privileged Child Committee found the 
need of a new project, it was decided a 
great service would be rendered if they 
could cut down the mortality rate of 
whooping cough among children under 
two vears of age. 
and local and 


Organized medicine 





« KIWANIS 
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Annual interclub meeting held at Narrows, Virginia. 





< 


ay 


Left to right: Former Lieutenant Governor C. 


Adair: District Secretary F. Walters; President H. Howorth; Lieutenant Governor D. Hylton; International 
Trustee George G. Peery. 


tate health departments have made re- 
markable strides in the past 25 years in 
and 


small 


eliminating pox 


practi ally 
diphtheria and in lowering the tuber- 
culosis rate; however, nothing has ever 
been done about decreasing whooping 
cough. 

\fter a study of local conditions it 
was decided that underprivileged chil 
dren between the ages of six months and 
six vears would be offered immunization 
by the Greenfield club, with codperation 
from the local Visiting Nurses Society 
and Health. The Visiting 
Nurses Society distributed cards to those 


Board of 


families whom they felt worthy. 
In the summer of 1941 forty-five chil 
dren received a series of three injections 


in July, 1942, sixty-two children 


1 
and 


began their injections. 


It is felt that over a period of four or 


five ve after two or three hundred 


ats 


children have become immunized, a 


definite drop in whooping cough in 
Greentield could well be expected. This 
project will be carried on permanently 


by the club from year to year. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
SOLVES PROBLEM 

At a meeting held recently the Kiwan 
is Club of Cincinnati sponsored the third 


annual Kiwanis-Boy Scout Pedestrian 
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Safety Campaign, which continued for 
four days. 

Traffic warning cards were given vio- 
lators during the campaign by the scouts 
on duty. They were also given a resolu- 
tion card and the oath was administered 
to assembled groups. 

The resolution has been adopted by 
nearly every Kiwanis club in Division 
III and by many other service and civic 
clubs in the community. It is estimated 
that over 40,000 people took the pledge, 
which reads as follows: 

“In view of the unfavorable traffic 
situation in the City of Cincinnati and 
surrounding territory, and in a sincere 
effort to improve this situation, I hereby 
promise— 

“To obey all traffic laws and in every 
way to cooperate with the constituted 
authorities, 

“To make every possible effort to per- 
suade all of the members of my family 
and my friends to do the same, and espe- 
cially do I promise— 

To conduct myself as the driver of a 
car and as a pedestrian with the utmost 
tor 


consideration my fellow citizens.” 
Cincinnati has won several awards for 


its great improvement in traffic safety. 


KEEP COOL 
SAYS PLYMOUTH, IND. 

Kiwanis Pier is one of the most popu- 
lar hot weather retreats in Plymouth as 
young and not so young enjoy the Dru- 
bert Beach at Pretty Lake. 

Yes, there was a beach but no pier so 
the Kiwanis Club of Plymouth came to 
the 
tion director and Art Becknell, city park 


rescue. Dorrance Rogers, recrea- 


chairman, called for volunteers to donate 


. 


The Junior Safety Patrol likes its new flags and arm bands supplied by the sponsoring Goldsboro, North 


Carolina, club. Back row, left to right: 


Kiwanians W. Cobb; H. Lee; R. Woodard; D. Hunt; T. Jones 


and G. Cox. 
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their evenings in building the pier. 

Within two weeks of the time the club 
acted to provide funds, the structure was 
completed and installed at the beach. 
Kiwanian Walter Hampton painted the 
“Kiwanis Pier” signs for the wings of 
the structure. 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN., 
BUSY AS USUAL 

A group of county school children 
who failed to get blue ribbons in health 
last term because of dental deficiencies 
have been treated by the club so as to 


make the corrections before the new 
school term. 
A short while ago a child welfare 


worker spoke before the members and 
explained the many difficulties in meet- 
ing the needs among the underprivileged 
After her dis- 
cussion of the problem, Kiwanian Dave 
Lee of 


would help those who failed to get their 


children of the county. 
the committee, announced he 


health ribbons at school by giving them 
dental examinations and treatment. 








A successful interclub meeting was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Tulsa, Oklahoma, at ''Woolaroc” 
one of the most educational show-places of the country. 


lege. Each of the 12 members displayed 
birds. A the 
Kiwanians purchased capons from the 


two dressed number of 


young 4-H clubbers. 


Mr. Dossin described the work of the 
local 4-H club and also the work of 86 
clubs throughout the state. He said the 


Two members have their pictures taken with new scout troop which is sponsored by Kiwanis Club of 


Yakima, Washington. 


Other activities of the club include: 


furnishing five hundred lunches for 
school children; sponsoring essay con- 
test in elementary and high school with 
awards of war stamps; sponsoring boy 
to Tennessee Boys’ State; and sending 
four Boy Scouts to camp for one week. 
Boys and girls and _ underprivileged 
child work, together with a full and 
complete war effort, are the club’s main 


objectives. 


CARLISLE, PA., 
CAPON ROUNDUP 
The members of the 4-H Capon Club 
sponsored by the Carlisle club were en- 
tertained by the Kiwanians at luncheon 
following their first annual roundup. 
Capons, part of the Capon Club’s 2,900 
pound production in 1941, were displayed 
and were judged by Carl O. Dossin, 
poultry extension expert of State Col- 


"Suiaioieiael = a 


Carlisle, Pennsylvania, entertained the 4-H Capon Club in gala style. 





86 clubs raised 32,000 pounds of capons 
in 1941. Sponsorship by civic organiza- 
Mr. t-H 


members an opportunity to become ac- 


tions, Dossin said, gives the 
quainted with members of these organi 


zations. 


GOOD JOB 
AT DOUGLAS, ARIZ. 

One of the most successful “Courts 
of Honor” ever held took place recently, 


More 


than 350 interested relatives and friends 


sponsored by Douglas, Arizona. 


witnessed the presentation of rank ad- 


vancements and merit badges to the 
candidates. 

Eagle Scout William H. Huish, for- 
ner assistant scoutmaster of the troop 
and now a member of the U. S. Army 
Air Force, gave the scoutmaster’s “min 
ute talk” in which he stressed that good 


leadership resulted in good boys. 





Members are shown with their 


Kiwanis advisers. 





t he ae 
a tale 8B 


Portio f the owd enjoyin 

1 hie ‘ ce which was opened with 
the ca clight ceremony was concluded 
with the scoutmaster’s benediction. The 


Court of Honor was sponsored by the 


Douglas club as many of its local mem- 


bet | trict ane 


tron p scouters. 


HOLLIS, OKLA., 
ON ITS TOES 


When ther a 


put over, the 


iob to be done, a 
Hollis Com- 


munity calls on the Kiwanis club. Re 


cent activity on the part of the Park 
Co ittee provided the city with a 
recreation park all its own. 

\ location was secured, water and 
lights arranged for and the work of 
Frading and landscaping has been coni- 
plete 

\ survey was made of the land, and 


plans showed various plots 





g annua! watermelon feast sponsored by Kiwanis Club of Fullerton, California. 


which local clubs were asked to sponsor 


in planting shrubbery, roses and in 


building dutch ovens and picnic nooks. 


Kiwanians selected a plot 40x80 feet 


in area which was landscaped and 


turned into a recreation center. 





White wig and whiskers were the style at Charter Members’ 





Vineland, New Jersey, Kiwanians must drop all formality or they are required to make a donation to this 
bank, proceeds of which are for underprivileged children. 
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NO FORMALITY AT 
VINELAND, N.J. 

The Vineland club inaugurated a rule 
that any member failing to wear his pin 
the bell 


who addresses an- 


at a meeting: who enters after 


has been struck or 


other member as “‘Mr.,” is fined the sum 


of ten cents tor each offense. A bank 


has been acquired for the accumulated 
fines and are collected by Kiwanian 
Charles Figarole. The proceeds are used 
for underprivileged children. 

The 
recently and could not be located, al- 


bank mysteriously disappeared 
though some of the members had a good 
idea as to its whereabouts. Later, how- 
ever, Kiwanian Figarole appeared with 
a new depository firmly and_ securely 
locked with three rings of chains, which 


is shown in the accompanying picture. 


SPECIAL TREAT 
FOR FULLERTON, CALIF. 

There were adults as well as 350 chil- 
feast given by 
The 1500 


dren at the watermelon 


the Fullerton club recently. 








Missouri. 


Day sponsored by St. Louis, 
pounds of melons were served by six 
the 
\t a given signal the melons were 
While 


they were devouring it they were lined 


Kiwanians to children. 


sliced and given to the children. 


up for a picture. A technicolor was 
taken for the club’s official reel of ac- 
complishments, which is 1000 feet in 
leneth and shows most of the club’s 
activities of the 


The festival is an annual club affair 


past years. 


and the attendance is growing each year. 


Fort Benton, Mont.—The 
worked hard in carrying out the Farm 


club 
Preparedness Program, which is giv- 
ing the farm children as well as city 
me- 
chanics and the upkeep of farm ma- 
chinery. Also conducted a Welding 
School with an enrollment of sixty-four. 


children the knowledge of farm 
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“Thank: 
Youll’ 


Dreams of many years are 
fulfilled when crippled 
ehildren of county are 
efficiently taken care of. 


O ONE person and no Board of 
Trustees can give 
thanks to the West Park, Cleve- 


land, club for the years of interest and 


possibly 


the financial support the club has given 
the children’s unit of the Association 
for the Crippled and Disabled. The real 
thanks comes silently from the hundreds 
of crippled children who have benefited. 

The dreams of many years are fulfilled 
for, in adequate space efficiently equipped 
and with competent staff, crippled chil- 
dren of Cuyahoga County now have an 
unusual opportunity. The Welfare Com- 
mittee of the West Park club in 1934 


Equipment provided, includes this play-house used 
for corrective toys for eye-hand coordination. 


visualized what might be done when 
Ki- 


children’s 


one room was officially opened. 
Wanians gave support to a 
program when no one knew whether an 
adequate department could be developed. 
that 


grown the magnificent quarters now on 


From simple beginning has 
the third floor of the new building. Here 
one finds a complete unit, for an inner 
corridor runs the length of the building 
and children go from their group room 
to the physical therapy room, to occupa- 
tional therapy, to a small school room 
where individual tutoring is conducted, 


to the quiet quarters used by the speech 


































Top: Braid 


Boy receives walking training. Lower: 
weave—for coordination of entire upper extremities 
and posture, 
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West Park 


teacher, or to the restroom where cots 
make relaxation a daily joy. Three hun- 
dred children have been given services 
in this unit. 

Hundreds of articles such as a bicycle, 


jigsaw, small tables and chairs, a doll 


house, cots, mattresses, school desks, 
special dishes, corrective toys, kiddie 
cars, dolls, hammer and nail sets, ete., 
have been furnished by West Park, 
Cleveland. Each article has been chosen 
for a definite purpose for while the 


child is under the supervision of the 
specialist every movement is considered 
and planned for. 

Each year special parties and camp 
life are furnished by the club and the 
children who attend, talk and laugh and 
are taught to take their places in school 
life, in church activities and enjoy neigh- 
Park 


club continued year after year to help 


borhood friends because the West 





Sand-box. Forearm and hand coordination is used 
to encourage the use of both hands. 


in the development of a department 
which opened its doors to children. 

The members of the West Park club 
receive a never ending appreciation and 
thanks from hundreds of little children 
and from their parents. 

Children now walk who could not 
before, braces and crutches have been 
discarded, crippled and handicapped 
lives now enjoy their God-given herit- 
age to a greater degree. Lives dulled 
and saddened by crushing disability are 
now bright. 

This is the objective of West Park, 


Cleveland. 
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Serving Their Nation Through Kiwanis 


DOVER, N.d. 
\ weekly 


Dover club presented a most interesting 


luncheon meeting of the 


and patriotic to its members 


recently. Two objectives of 


program 


ind 


guest 


1 
' 


he club were joined into one most pa- 


’ 
triotic realistic endeavor, that of featur- 


ing a plan to finance the Underprivileged 
Child Fund by the purchase of War 
Savings 

In front of a War Savings 
Stamp poster displayed for this purpose, 
President Hoefer from 
the State Deputy Administrator of the 
War Savings Staff for the State of New 


stamps. 
30nd and 


red received 


Jersey, an empty savings stamp book 
which officially opened the program. At 
the conclusion of the singing of “Any 
member received 


Bonds Poday” 


a savings stamp book and each pledged 


every 


himself to $5.00 worth of 
stamps and then presented the book to 


the benefit of the Under- 


purchase 


the club for 
privileged Child Fund. 

As each book is filled and given to 
the club, the cash will be advanced from 
the club’s fund and the stamps will be 
retained, to be converted into bonds for 


future use, 


PHARK, TEX. 

One hundred per cent in the purchase 
of War Bonds and Stamps, that is the 
goal recently sought and attained by the 
purchasing of bonds and stamps by the 
700 teachers and students of the Pharr 
High School 

The goal of the stamp campaign—to 
have every student purchase at least one 
stamp reached, 
rhe 


consisting of Kiwanians gave their as- 


Was 
local Bond and Stamp Council 


sistance and support. So far as is known, 
the Pharr club was the first in the divi- 
sion to conduct this plan in the schools 
and one of the first in the state to make 
it 100% successful 

(See picture on page 25) 


CHEYENNE, WYO. 
Five youthful survivors of the “Lex- 


ington,” which served in the Battle of 


the Coral Sea, were guests at a banquet 


given in their honor by the Cheyenne 
club. Three of the youths honored were 
Roy, Rolla and Dick Cordell, brothers 
of Kiwanian Fred Cordell, county su- 
perintendent of schools. Other honored 
guests included the families of the boys. 

Highlights consisted of a description 
by each of the boys of their experiences 
aboard the ‘Lexington’ and the five 
heroes were made honorary members of 
the club. They were also elected to the 
office of “Mayor of Cheyenne”’ for the 


evening and given the key to the city. 
& 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 

The Wellesley club entertained 30 
service men at the nearby recreation 
camp grounds. Kiwanian Herb Snow 
acted as master of ceremonies and guests 
and members contributed music, acts and 
speeches. 

Following dinner, outdoor games, 
boating and swimming were enjoyed 
and the soldiers thanks for the 
entertainment. 

A large delegation of Wellesley Ki- 


wanians was also on hand recently to 


gave 


see a contingent of selectees off for camp. 
Wallets imprinted with the town seal in 
gold were presented to each of the men 
by Kiwanian Harold Wiswall and 
doughnuts and coffee were served by the 
Wellesley Red Cross. Music was fur- 


nished by the school band. 
* 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 

As part of its contribution to civilian 
defense preparations in the county, the 
San Bernardino club presented to the 
Defense Council a motion picture show- 
ing the methods of controlling incen- 
diary bombs. 

The film is 850 feet long, requires 33 
minutes to show and is largely in tech- 
nicolor. It includes actual newsreel shots 
of some of the bombings of London and 
graphic steps of tests of various types 
of magnesium incendiary bombs and the 
results of different methods of extin- 
guishing them. 

It has been the desire of the club to 
make this film available to as many meet- 


ings of San Bernardino county citizens 


as possible in order to help spread au- 


about methods ot 


thentic information 
handling bombs. The club will furnish a 
speaker for each showing of the film. 


(See picture on page 24) 
e 


LEXINGTON, N.C. 

“Kiwanis Men’s Bulletin” is the name 
of a newsy and very readable bulletin 
edited monthly by Kiwanian S. Myers 
and sent to Lexington boys in the serv- 
ice, 

The four-page bulletin is bursting 
with personal items about men in the 
Armed Forces and there is also Kiwanis 
news. A large number of service men 
appear on the mailing list of the paper. 

Excerpts taken from letters from 
men in the service are printed which 
indicate that the soldiers like the idea. 
One says “‘it’s just like getting a package 
from home” and another, “give us more 
feel better when we can 


jokes, we 


laugh.” 


BRIDGETON, N.J. 

The Bridgeton club with the idea of 
assisting in the sale of War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps, made awards to the 
junior salesmen of the Evening News 
carrier force and provided a day’s outing 
in Philadelphia for the salesmen who 
sold the greatest number of stamps. The 
club also presented weekly awards of 
$1.00 in War Stamps to the salesman 
who made the best weekly sales record. 

The trip to Philadelphia included a 
big league baseball game, a trip to the 
Zoo or some other entertainment that 
suited the choice of the winner. A Ki- 
wanian piloted the trip and defrayed all 
expenses, 

The club is also giving $10.00 worth 
of stamps weekly, as awards in a quiz 
for members and using other methods of 
promoting bond and stamp sales. 


SAN JACINTO, AMARILLO, TEX. 

Through the special efforts of the San 
Jacinto club a recent Army Day cele- 
bration was completely successful. With- 
out the nation’s only Seven Star Mother 
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present it would not have been complete. 
and the club receives credit for discover- 
ing her. 

The Committee on Arrangements had 
been successful in locating two mothers 
who had six sons in the service and 
Kiwanian W. N. Rynder located the 
Seven Star Mother, the only one in the 
nation, so far as the showed 
at the time of the The 
Seven Star Mother, a former neighbor 
of Kiwanian Rynder at Alton, Illinois, 
was contacted and she agreed to be 


records 
celebration. 


present at the affair. 

While in Amarillo the mothers were 
guests of North Amarillo, 
Pampa and San Jacinto clubs and re- 


Amarillo, 


ceived special gifts. 
(See picture on page 25) 

* 

ENDICOTT, N.Y. 

The Military Committee of the club 
presents a and file set to each 
draftee as he boards the train at the sta- 
Eighty-four of these sets were 


comb 


tion. 
given out recently. The boys appreciate 
the thought a great deal even though it 
is a small item. 


a 
Wash.—The 


fourteen 


Issaquah, 
club 


Issaquah 
entertained soldiers 
who had just returned from duty in 
Alaska. Two soldiers who had been 
in service 20 vears said “it was the 
first meeting of its kind they had ever 
been invited to and appreciated the 


good food and the entertainment 
afforded them.” 
Washington, D.C.—At a _ recent 


meeting of the Washington club, screen 
actress Loretta Young appeared before 
the club as a War Bond salesman and 





On occasion of Division VIII], New York District interclub meeting at New York Municipal Airport. 


Laramie, Wyo.—Laramie Kiwani- 
ans are providing care for children of 
men serving in the armed forces. In 
addition they give each selectee a gift 
upon his leaving for active duty. Over 
18 talks have been given by Kiwanians 
on vocational guidance and over twenty 
positions found for students in specified 
fields. Underprivileged child work is also 


being carried on. 


Lewistown, Mont.— 
Lewistown Kiwanians be- 
lieve in doing work them- 
selves according to 
Secretary B. Bidmead’s 
quarterly report. They col- 
lected several hundred gal- 
lons of crankcase oil and 
put it on swampy places 
the 


trict. The Camp Commit- 


near residential dis- 
tee also recruited a crew of 
Kiwanians to make exten- 
sive repairs to the fence 
: W. Seymour; 
and water system at Camp 
Kiwanis. 


Sacramento, Calif—The club 


ceived an all-time high in 


re- 
proceeds 
from the operation of the 509 gum 
machines during June, when a check 





Hammond, Louisiana, had an interclub meeting. 
trict Governor George A. Meadows; Lieutenant Governor Robert 


President L. 
Trustee W. D. Cotton (in active service) in his dress uniform. 


has enabled the club to assist the 
Crippled Children’s Society by a dona- 
tion of $50 per month; a crippled girl 
has been given a wheel chair; glasses 
have been provided for eleven needy 
children; two pairs of glasses have 
been repaired and there will be a fund 
for emergency needs. 

These are Kiwanis deeds well done 
and the Sacramento members will con- 
work. 


their hard 


tinue 


% 


+ alt 


Left to right: Dis- 


and former International 


E. Chandler 


Norfolk, Va.—‘‘Camp Kiwanis,” the 
seaside camp maintained by the Norfolk 
club for underprivileged children, has 
been taken over by the Army. 


Capitol Hill, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





members purchased $50,000 worth of for $169.67 was turned over to their —Each member of the club has_pur- 
bonds, Welfare Fund. So far this project chased a defense bond. 
4 a 
1942 District Conventions 

District Place Dates 
Alabama ......Birmingham Oct. 4-6 
PRM NOE ROWER ie. 5 5 0c otc lat erg Pe Nae oe Knoxville, Tenn. Oct. 4-6 
Michigan .... Saginaw ...... Oct. 4-6 
Ls SR Se eee reenes Renna tes ctceee k fentnn Meer EN SS El Paso, Texas Oct. 4-5 
Texas-Oklahoma DANS ss. Oct. 5 
Cape ............. ....Wilmington, Del. Oct. 8-10 
LE OS ON. Cee ee Council Bluffs, la. Oct. 8-9 
NN han hsnvcsncsus tus sccsonsobslua cistinkees ash sta Deorpdeeociaaeaeiaasa Syracuse ...... Oct. 9-10 
LSS VECO: Sie ei anietee or Rene NRO Uhre) Ret” Aeneas Jacksonville Oct. 11-12 
RN RTs Ss Se a ee Trenton _...... Oct. 12 
California-Nevada ........Los Angeles .. Oct. 14-16 
Georgia ....... a ....Atlanta _...... Oct. 18-19 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas ......Kansas City, Mo. Oct. 19 
Carolinas ......... Pinehurst, N. C. Oct. 25-27 
(These places and dates are subject to correction because of wartime travel restrictions and possible changes in district plans) 
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PORT WASHINGTON, N.Y., 
ALL OUT FOR SCOUTS 
\t a joint meeting of all cub packs 
in Port Washington, pack No. 50 was 
charter by the Port Washing- 
District. The Kiwanis club 


ized a committee of representative 


ton scout 
organ 
men of the community and the club to 
as Pack Committeemen. 


cTve 


President John Shields received the 


charter of the pack for the club. Ki- 
wanian Arthur Hoff is serving as cub 
master, 

Immediate Past President Frank 


Haron presented the American flag to 
the new pack. The pack flag was then 
presented by Kiwanian John Fountain, 
the Scout District. In a 
38 new cubs 


representing 


very impressive ceremony 
received their official registration cards 
and the club presented each boy with a 
slide. 


neckerchief and 


DES MOINES, IA., 
“TRUE OR FALSE” 

The Des Moines club offered to fur- 
nish a team on the national hook-up 
False Dr. 
Harry Hagen recently and they were 


True or Quiz program of 





accepted and 
placed in competi- 
tion with a team 
of six nurses from 
the Iowa Metho- 
dist Hospital. 
The contest re- 
sulted in favor of 
the Kiwanis team, 
there being two 
perfect scores by 
Wil- 
liam Findley and 
John Speidel. 
Since the broad- 


Kiwanians 


cast the members of the team have been 
getting complimentary letters from many 
points in the United States and Canada. 


SANFORD AND PALATKA, FLA., 
MEET BY POSTCARD 

A novel postcard interclub meeting, 
originated by Kiwanian Edward Lane 
and believed to be the first ever held by 
Kiwanis clubs, featured a recent 


meeting of the two clubs. 


two 


Postcards written by ten members of 
the local club were read at the Palatka 
luncheon and ten cards from members 


The team furnished by Des Moines, lowa, on True or False radio program of Dr. Harry Hagen came out 
victorious. Here's the team, left to right: Sam Dorsey; William Findley; M. F. Haygood (since deceased); 
Paul James; John Spiedel and Everett Fenton. 


QUR COUNTRYS FLAG 
SIGNIFIES PURITY. 
VALOR AND JUSTICE 


Ravenswood, Chicago, proved fine hosts at an interclub meeting. Seated, left to right: 





Presidents H. 


Siemund, Lake View; L. Wilson, Chicago; J. Engel, North Town; Kiwanian J. Bobzien, Ravenswood; a 
quest: President L. Spuller, Ravenswood; Kiwanian R. Blunt, Englewood, Chicago; Lieutenant Governor 


W. Sadler, Lake View. Standing, left to right: 


Presidents B. Albright, Edgebrook; Kiwanian W. Tucker, 


Evanston; D. Barcroft of Lions Club; M. Knapp, North Shore; R. Claflin, Logan Square; Administrative 
Assistant Percy Monson of General Office: Kiwanians P. Grimes, North Shore; H. Delano, Lincoln Park; 
Service Manager Walter Ingram of General Office. 
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President J. F. Shields, Port Washington, New York, (left) presents charter to 
new Cub Pack Chairman Herbert Thompson while Committeeman A. E. Boss 


looks on. 


of the Palatka club were read at San- 
ford. The cards stimulated an actual 


\ 


Kiwanian E. L. Neal, Casper, Wyoming, 





presents 
Kiwanis Service Award to Mrs. Minnie Martin for 
outstanding work among girls. 
get-together and the program was pro- 
the clubs 
Lane, 


nounced most successful by 


Kiwanian chair- 


Committee 


participating. 
man of the 
commended for his unusual idea. 


Interclub was 


HEALTH CAMP 
AT CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO 
For the past few years the main ac- 
tivity of the Circleville club has been 
that of maintaining a summer health 
camp for underprivileged boys. 
The the 
raised through the promotion of a police 


money to finance camp is 
and firemen’s ball held early in the 
spring. The ball is sponsored by the 
club with assistance from the police and 
firemen. The 
maintain the health 

The boys enjoy splendid food, a pro- 
gram of recreation, games and swim- 
ming and all who attend benefit from 


club’s share is used to 


camp. 


the camp’s program. 


Clermont, Fla—vThe club held its 
second annual memorial honoring the 
fifteen members who have died since the 
club was organized in 1926. The pro- 
gram was voted to take place at the first 
following Father’s 


Kiwanis meeting 


Day each year. 
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Who’s Who in Kiwanis 


Past President Paul C. Keefe, who 
was the first vice president of the Clark- 
dale-Verde District, club, is 
a state senator and president of the 


Arizona, 
Arizona Senate. 


Immediate Past Governor Frank O. 
Logic of Iron Mountain, Michigan, is 
organizing a volunteer chiropractic 
corps for the nation’s armed forces. He 
is president of the Michigan State Board 
Chiropractic Examiners, Executive Di- 
rector National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion and Commander _ International 
Chiropractic Ex-Service Men’s League. 
Kiwanian George Best is first vice presi- 
dent of the Five County Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen; Past President 
Frank Blair and Mrs. Blair recently 
celebrated their fiftieth wedding anni- 
versary. The entire community honored 
them with receptions and parties for 
two days. 


Former Lieutenant Governor Earl A. 
Nott, McMinnville, Oregon, who has 
been district attorney for five terms, is 
the United 
States Congress of the first district of 


Democratic candidate for 


Oregon. 


Robert W. Teeter, a past president of 
the 
member of the International Committee 
on Music, is affiliated with the 
Illinois State Department Division of 
Rehabilitation, 


3erwyn, Illinois, club and former 
now 


Vocational which ren- 
ders services to handicapped children 


as well as adults. 


A. Cline Flora of the Columbia, South 
Carolina, club, is president of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 





Victor C. Diehm, chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Public Rela- 
tions and member at Hazleton, Penn- 
sylvania, has been drafted as a minute- 
man by Benjamin Ludlow, State Direc- 
tor of War Savings Bond Sales. 


Kiwanian Tim G. Martin, Saint John, 
New Brunswick, has been appointed to 
the regional board of the Unemployment 
the 
Brunswick, 


three 
Nova 


Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. 


Insurance Commission for 


provinces — New 


ENSING — ARE YOu 
.< hha! 1 il 


ow M 





ey am 


Thurman Sensing of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, 1941 secretary of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee District, has written a book 
Contederate 


about Champ Ferguson, 


guerilla of the War Between the States. 


Lieutenant Governor E. A. Trow- 
bridge, a member at Columbia, Mis- 


souri, went to Buenos Aires the first of 
August to judge the Shorthorn 
Aberdeen Angus breeds at the Argen- 


and 


tine Livestock Exposition. Kiwanian 
Trowbridge is chairman of the animal 
husbandry department at the University 
of Missouri. Dr. C. E. Lemmon, a past 
president of the Columbia club, has been 
elected president of the International 
Disciples of Christ. 


Kiwanian Charles E. Pollard, a past 
president of the Petersburg, Virginia, 
club, has been elected president of the 
Virginia 


3ar Association. 


Dr. Charles H. Schlichter, past presi- 
dent at Elizabeth, New Jersey, has been 
a member of the Elizabeth General Hos- 
pital staff for forty-five years. Kiwanian 
Schlichter served in both the Spanish- 
American War and the first World War 
and is now doing his part as chairman 
of the Committee on Medical Prepared- 
ness of the Medical Society of New 
Jersey; Chief of Emergency Medical 
Services of the Office of Civilian Defense 
for the State of New Jersey and Chair- 
man of Procurement and Assignment 
Service for physicians of New Jersey. 
Recently Dr. Schlichter was commis- 
sioned as Senior Surgeon in the United 
States Public Health Service in a con- 
sultant capacity. 
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ABOUT THE FRONTISPIECE 

This frontispiece picture is dedicated 
to the 1942 spirit of Loyalty Days, the 
spirit of the men who are fighting this 
that 
enjoy the rights of worship and rever- 


terrible war we may continue to 
ence guaranteed by the laws of each of 
the nations comprising the membership 
of Kiwanis International. Loyalty Days, 
Oct. 3-4, mean more this year than they 


ever did. 


This photograph coming from Acme 
is unique. There are shown two Aus- 
tralian and an American soldier who 


kneel in Roman Catholic 
Church Australia. The 
well known hat of the Australians is on 


prayer in a 
somewhere in 


the floor beside the soldier at the right 
The 


Australian at the left is from a mech- 


denoting he is an infantryman. 
anized unit, as witness his beret on the 
floor. The American soldier holds his 
overseas cap behind him. 


PRESIDENT McALISTER 
SPEAKS AT CHICAGO 
EFORE a great assemblage of Ki- 
wanians from the clubs of Chicago- 
Fred G. 
McAlister delivered on September 17 a 


land, International President 
thrilling address in which the war efforts 
of the organizations were explained and 
extolled. 

“This is a war of weapons,” said 
President McAlister. 


of words, which gives any public meet- 


“Tt is also a war 


ing in these days its only significance; 
for while it is true that the war cannot 
be won with words, it is also true it 
cannot be won without words. 

“It is also a war of wits, scientific 
wits which create and produce and make 
obsolete the weapons and even the words 
that are used in warfare, frequently in 
the space of a few fleeting months. And 
it is also a war of wills, a struggle be- 
tween the will to break and the will to 
build. This organization from its earliest 
days has had as its motto ‘We Build.’ 
Today all our energies and ingenuity and 
the 


are 


resources as builders are behind 


battle in which our two nations 


marching side by side; and in this battle 
between breakers and builders, we are 
building the will to build.” 

President McAlister was in Chicago 


to attend a meeting of the executive 
committee of the International Board of 
Trustees, which committee with the 


finance committee holds an early fall 
meeting prior to the International Coun- 
cil which is held early in November and 
which is attended by district governors- 
the International 


elect, members of 


Board and others. 








THE QUESTION BOX 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


to all Kiwaniens, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Q. How many members are there to- 
day in the armed forces? (President) 


close ol business on 


\ \t the 


a total of 5,585. 


September 4, there was 


Q. What will become of the members 
taken into our club to fill the classifica- 
tions of those who have entered the armed 
forces, when the war is over and those 
now in service renew their old associa- 
tions? (President) 


\. This 


provisions for Military Service Mem 


point is covered in the 
bership. It reads: “Upon the return 
of the ‘Military Service Member,’ the 
Board of Directors of the club shall 


decide whether the member accepted 


in the interim of military” service 
shall be made a reserve member or 
whethei he shall continue to be 


carried as an additional active mem 
ber in the classification until such 
time as the classification situation can 
be adjusted to conform with the By 


laws.” 


Q. Our club stands 100 percent behind 
the plans for increasing the manpower 
of Kiwanis. What information should we 
have that will insure the success of our 
club’s efforts? (President) 


a E83 


history—its organization, accomplish- 


\ know ledge ot your club's 


ments, ete 


» 


(2) Membership 


statistics—names 
ot tormer members. 
(3) An understanding ot the dif- 
ferent classes ot membership, inclu- 
sive of Military Service Membership. 
(4) An understanding of the modi- 
fied attendance requirements for the 
duration of the war. 
(5) The pamphlet: Your Commun- 
War—A 


Home-lront Activities. 


itv in the Guidebook of 


Q. At a time such as the present are 
club visitations essential? (Lieutenant 
Governor) 


6 ” 


A. The answer is definitely “yes. 
Nothing in the past, it is believed, 
has contributed in greater measure 
to the stability of Kiwanis as a crea- 
tive community factor than the in- 
spiration, help and guidance carried 
to the clubs of every division by their 
respective lieutenant governors. The 
official club visitation is a vital part 
of the Kiwanis plan of leadership 
training and should be carried out at 
under existing 


all costs. Howey or. 


conditions, it would be untair—up- 
patriotic—to demand that all visits 
shall be made by the lieutenant gov- 
ernors. Where the elements of time 
and length of travel are involved every 
district governor is prepared to se- 
cure the services of a past district 
or International officer residing in the 
Vicinity to assist in making certain 


that all clubs are visited. 
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Q. Am I correct in saying that the 
modified rules of attendance apply to the 
calendar month in which the missed 
meeting takes place? If I am correct what 
rights has one for securing credit when 
the meeting missed falls in the last week 
of the month? (Secretary) 


A. You are correct. However, 
nothing in the modified rules changes 
the provisions of the Official Rules of 
attendance which grant a member the 
right to obtain credit for a missed 
meeting during the time between the 
regular weekly meetings otf his club 
immediately preceding or following 
the meeting from which he was ab- 
sent. Hence the absence in the last 
week of the month can be made up 
in the first week of the succeeding 


month. 
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LOYALTY DAYS 
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The cover is dedicated to Navy Day in the 
United States, Navy Week in Canada and the 
silhouetted warship pictured is symbolic of all of 
the navies of the Allied Nations, striving more and 
more successfully to keep sea lanes open so that 
Axis ruthlessness may be blotted out in the short- 
est possible period of time. The navies of the 
United States and Britain have great histories be- 
hind them. The navy of Canada, enlarged beyond 
belief since the war began, is sailing all the seas 
of the world. A special article on Canada's navy 
will appear next month. 
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Dre one hundred and eleven thousand business and 


professional men of Kiwanis International present this testimonial 
of gratitude to the free press of our two countries...for its vigilance 
in safeguarding the rights of our self-governing peoples to a free- 
dom of opinion, freely expressed in the press and on the platform. 

Kiwanis recognizes that the widespread public acceptance 
and encouragement it receives for its programs of community 
service . . . are due in no small measure to the generous approval 


and cooperation of the newspapers. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





New Wotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


EDGEWATER BEACH wore 
















5300 Block— 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 


OKLAHOMA 
‘BILTMORE 


A sulficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 


on 
Lake Michigan 




















HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


° 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


o 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 














Spend more hospitable days . 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French C hateau — modern in 
equipment and se rvice. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 


- among 


the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 

Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.— A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 





Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 


Union Terminal 











The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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In New York—It’s 
HOTEL MeALPIN 


Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfie, Mer. 
Broadway at 34th Street 
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“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


> 








ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 





In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 








errr Onn 


iuzezs_ FlOTEL 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 




















Where KIWANIS Meets 


IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R 
Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club. 
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° in AKRON it’s 
THE MAYFLOWER 
H © in COLUMBUS it’s 

THE NEIL HOUSE 


Both KIWANIS headquarters 
. « both DEWITT OPERATED 

. and that means modern 
hetels with friendlier service. 
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DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
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NEW YORK 


SYRACUSE x 





McALLISTER HOTEL 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
All Rooms with Tub and Shower 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 











| West End Club 


THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! 


WEL 7" Cli0K 


ne HOTELS OF 
w itt ; o $2 
a a 


WELCOME KIWANIANS! 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL | 


Delmar and Euclid | 


SAINT LOUIS 


Jules Diekroeger Harry Coopland 
Catering Manager General Manager 
Down Town Club J 








KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
in 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Robert Treat Hotel 


0 PARK PLAC 





U, The Y, 


, KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
m in the NATION'S CAPITAL 






BLE ROOMS from $6 


S! NGLE ROOMS from $4 © DOU 








tine ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRI NG 





| I 
Each room contains bath, circu- 


Charleston, ath, " | 
| ree lating ice water, radio loud speak- | 
| West Virginia’s § .+ 89 bedrooms and all public 


newest and most space completely air conditioned 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 


ROGER S. CREEL, MANAGING DIRECTOR 





HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 














his:* | HOTEL 
at MemP"” PEABODY 
""South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 











Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS. 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 




















WEST VIRGINIAN HOTEL 
Bluefield 
West Virginia 
KIWANIS MEETS MONDAY 
at 12:15 






















FAIRGROUNDS 3 
et ecutiful 


Fairgrounds Park, 250 rooms with tub 
and shower from $2.00. TALLY HO GRILL— 
HOLLAND TAVERN DINING ROOM— 
Free Parking. ST. LOUIS. 

N. St. Louis Kiwanis Club meets Wed. 12:15 














HOTEL 


Kimball 


Where Kiwanians Meet 


Springfield, 
Mass. 


Perfect ited 
modern ” hotel--Mospi- Each Wednesday Noon 
tality and Service FRED W. PEVERLEY 


400 Absolutely Fir re- 
proof Rooms. 


HOTEL FONTENELLE 


woere KIWANIS meer 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 


SS MAMA SD 


General Manager and Kiwanian 














MEMBER KIWANIS CLUB OF NEW 


YOURSELF 


HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Lister, the great English anaesthetist. 
Joseph Lister was not recognized for his 
great work until he was about 70 years 
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’ A] YTwmera’ 
STREAMLINING 
By Littell Rogers Stone 
VICE PRESIDENT, STONE COLLEGE; 
ODAY we are living in a stream- 
lined age. An age of streamlined 
trains, automobiles, airplanes, 
diners, bridges, circuses, and living. 


People need streamlining, too. There 
have been people who have struggled 
from early times in order to make this 
life of ours today a more satisfactory 
one for all of us. Yet we fail to go back 
and thank them for all that they have 
done. In other words, the point that I 
am trying to emphasize is just this; 
that all of these struggles of man have 
been leading more and more to a stream- 
As streamlined 


transportation has made our mobility a 


lined existence. our 
matter of ease, so these men have been 
carrying on the same process in the re- 
making of our lives. The necessity to 
improve has come about in order to meet 
the The Golden Gate 


Bridge in 


needs of man. 


San Francisco, which I 
crossed one night in a taxi cab, is the 
greatest engineering feat of man since 
the pyramids. Someone was responsible 
for this. 

A German 


chemist by the name of 


Gerhard Domagk was working one 
day in his laboratory on dye stuffs and 
finally found that one of his red dyes 


This 
particular chemical compound has been 


would kill many types of germs. 


given the name of sulfapyridine and is 
used mainly, at the present time, as a 
cure for pneumonia, 

The life of James Livingstone Tru- 
deau is another example of a man who, 
when in the depths of despondency, 
took up the art of streamlining and 
made a great discovery. Some fifty years 
ago Dr. Trudeau discovered that he had 
an all-gone feeling in his chest and after 
caretul observation was told that he had 
tuberculosis im the 
They gave him three months to live if 


most severe form. 
he remained in the city and six months 
if he went to the country. Trudeau went 
up into the mountains of Saranac Lake, 
New York, and there made a terrific 
struggle for life, living not six months, 
but forty years. While there he discov- 
ered the cure for tuberculosis and has 
established a sanitarium for this pur- 
pose at Saranac Lake. This is a type of 
Medical Streamlining. 

streamliner — I 


Another man—a 


should like to mention briefly is Joseph 


of age. He started in medical school 
when he was 17, but due to a serious ill- 
ness he had to return home until 24, thus 
being many years behind his class. When 
he finally graduated, he started out in a 
small hospital where very little recogni- 
tion could possibly be gained. Finally he 
was inspired by the sufferings of people 
who had to undergo major operations 
without any means of dulling their 
senses, and he worked on a theory 
from which today we have obtained 
our anaesthetics. Thus, Joseph Lister 
created something from his life that 
streamlined ours. 

Thomas Edison 
experiments and failed before he gave us 


made six thousand 
our electric light of today. 

Sir Walter Scott began to climb the 
road to success. Suddenly he found him- 
self faced with an enormous debt. His 
wife died, and his health failed. Did he 
give up? No, in fact he began to live 
and make the most of life. Beethoven, al- 
though he was.deaf, heard things within 
the most 
has 


himself and wrote some of 
beautiful music the world 
known. Milton, although he was blind, 
saw things within himself and wrote 


ever 


many books among which is the one for 
which he is particularly noted, ‘Para- 
Lost.” 
goal regardless of all his obstacles and 
ended in chains on the Appian Way. 
These people have all suffered in their 


dise Paul pressed on toward a 


struggle for life so that we might have 
something to look up to and to hold on 
to. We must see life as a struggle and 
a great game. Life is not an end in it- 
self. We must be interested in the race 
and not merely the prize. We should 
be interested in the game and not the 
score. If we attempt to do this, we shall 
be streamlining our existence to a high- 
er degree of perfection than ever be- 
fore. 

Galileo, the Italian 
vented the telescope. Why? Fulton de- 


astronomer, in- 
cided that transportation could be im- 
proved. Ford dreamed of a horseless 
carriage. Cyrus W. Field made a for- 
tune and amidst the scoffs of men laid 
the Atlantic Cable. 

Behind all of this we need a guiding 
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hand. There is an old saying, “Well, 
scholar, you must endure worse luck 
sometimes or you will never make a 
good angler or a good man either, for 
he who knows only how to enjoy and 
not to endure is not fitted to go down 
the stream of life through such a world 
as this.” The moral of this little article 
is merely to point out that by life’s un- 
certainties, even the smallest of them, 
we learn how to be brave and steady and 
temperate and hopeful of whatever 
comes because we believe that behind it 
all there lies a purpose for good, and 
over it all there watches a Providence 
of Blessing. 


They Went toChurch 
(From page 21) 


Arthur, Texas, Dr. Harry S. DeVore 
of Dallas, and Rabbi David Leftkowitz, 
Jr. of Shreveport, Louisiana, who came 
to New Orleans with addresses. The 
visiting clergymen addressed a group 
of high school children from the paroch- 
ial and public schools, made three of our 
15 minute radio talks and addressed a 
meeting of Tulane, Loyola and Newcomb 
students. 

At the beginning of this campaign 
we enlisted the support of the 160,000 
Negroes of New Orleans and gave them 
posters and stickers to help their cam- 
paign, but we do not believe their 
efforts were correctly applied and there 
is room for improvement next year in 
this field. | 

We were also very grateful to obtain 
a splendid letter from the Archbishop 
of New Orleans endorsing this move- 
ment, and there are over 200,000 
Catholics in New Orleans alone. The 
clergymen and rabbis of all other de- 
nominations also cooperated 100 per- 
cent. We can truthfully say that this 
movement found no opposition from 
any source whatsoever and_ received 
splendid codperation from everyone. 

As to the financial end of this move- 
ment, service clubs donated amounts 
ranging from $15.00 to $30.00, a de- 
partment store gave $25.00, some lay- 
men contributed $5.00 each—in all, our 
contributions totalled $203.00. Our ex- 
penditures included printing of letter- 
heads, envelopes, postage, hotel accom- 
modations for the visiting clergy, print- 
ing of the outdoor posters, rental of 
Dixon hall, etc., the total amount being 
$160.00. 

Now we are ready for 1943. 
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The Great God Out” 


(From page 18) 


men and commanding the gates to stand 
open. Others think of Him as a smug- 
gler, slipping in guns and poisons. Still 
Him as amenable 
tc prayer, reverent attitude, model be- 


others acknowledge 


havior, work, stool pigeoning for the 
authorities. The God “Out” may reside 
in a sewer and His devotees seek Him 
He may be in a window, barred 
“Out” sends a hack 


there. 
with iron and steel. 
saw to cut the bars, or He may show 
His favor by offering a rope and grap- 
pling hook as means to scale the ram- 
parts. The God of “Out” is 
where for prisoners and none fail to 


every- 


do Him obeisance. 

You 
prisoner think about? 
walls, patrolled by armed guards, be- | 


asked what does a 


Behind the high 


often have 


hind the grated windows of cell houses 
and shops, deep immured in huge, many 
storied solid blocks of stone and steel, 
like a fossil in stratified rock, leaving 
only the impress of his form, what does 
the man, denied his liberty, think about ? 

Ask him; go through a prison and get 
the response to your question—the reac- 
tion to your curiosity—what thought is 
Talk to war- 


guards and commissioners. 


uppermost in his mind? 
dens and 
From one and all alike the answer in- 
variably is “Out.” The prisoner thinks 
about it so intently, he becomes obsessed 
and is in danger of that disordered men- 
tal state often referred to as “prison 
psychosis” or “stir.” How may I get 
out? When shall I get out? There is 
no other question on his mind and he 


concentrates his thoughts and energies 
upon the solution of his problem. Home 
and family, old associates, new ideals, 
better mother and children, 
brothers and sisters, or wives all float 


motives, 


nebulously before his eyes and never 
The other 
objective crowds consciousness and jams 


assume definite, clear form. 








| tion, ete. 
| and receive our $2. 


its operations; it assumes the sole role 
in the drama of life that begins when 
he steps into the vestibule of his cold 
steel and stone abode. 

I talked with a prisoner in one of our 
great penal institutions. Thirty years 
startled the 
audacious murderous deeds. 


ago he nation with his 
His cap- 
ture was a piece of international news, 
for he had contributed new devices to 
the technique of violence. He has been 
in now twenty-eight years and he is to 
remain to his death, unless some miracle 
by his God “Out” opens the gates. His 
attorneys, his family, his associates, all 
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those who might go to the front for him, 


have passed. 


That Priceless Word, “Liberty” 
“What were you thinking about when 
vou stepped into that hall?” I asked him. 


” 


“T have a definite recollection of it, 


he replied without hesitation. “It has 
remained with me to this day and it will 
be with me until the end—When shall 
[ cross that threshold in reverse? That's 
the thing that was on my mind and it 
blinded me to everything else. I am still 
thinking about it. 
There is no one to befriend me. I am 


My chances are slim. 


now sixty; look at me; see my prison 
pallor; my prison slouch; my prison 
eyes; my prison mouth; my prison feet: 
Luckily, I am a ‘lifer’ 


my prison ideals. 





YOUR NAME 


N°“ streamlined Pasmaster— just what every man 
needs, No fumbling for your passes—just snap open 
your Pasmaster and they all show; each under separate 
celluloid face, protected from dirt and wear. Patented 
windows enable you to show 4, 8 or more passes, member- 
ship cards, etc. Has 2 roomy pockets for cards, checkbook 
or memoranda. Large currency fold. Made of high grade 
genuine black CALFSKIN. Tough—durable. Has beau- 
tiful soft texture—all silk stitched. Expertly finished. 
1-10 14-K Gold Corners and Snap. Size 3 in. x6 in. closed. 
Fits flat in pocket. You can’t wear out a Pasmaster. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


If not thoroughly satisfied after 2 weeks’ trial, 
your money will be cheerfully refunded. Name, 
address and fraternal emblem engraved in 


22-K Gold FREE. ($1.50 extra value!) 


Compare This Value 


with any other billfold on the market . . . lay 
them down side by side and compare them for 
quality and value . . . Send back the one you 
don’t want ... we are so confident that the 
Pasmaster will win your approval we give you 
2 full weeks to convince yourself. 


For Our Service Man 


That Kiwanian or that Service Man... give 
him a Pasmaster with his branch of service 
(Army, Navy or Marine) and his name and 
home address in gold. It’s great for keeping 
photos of his loved ones, as well as identifica- 
Get one for yourself and one for him 
value black calfskin key 
case Free of all cost. 


‘TUX CORPORATION 


168 N. Michigan Ave. Dept. P-11 Chicago, Ill. 





PASMASTER 


PASS CASE, BILL-FOLD, CARD CASE, MEMO $ 


it God FREE 








Genuine 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
BLACK CALFSKIN 
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We Trust Kiwanians 1°4 POSTPAID 


Do not send one penny in advance unless you wish. Pay after 
2 weeks’ trial. Simply mail coupon TODAY carefully checked 
as to initials, name, address and Post number for FREE 
22-K Gold engraving. If you do not enclose money you MUST 
fill in the following: 








Q 
{ No. and Name of My Club saa Poe 
4 Name of Secretary : 


FREE with ORDER 


Order 2 Pasmasters, one for @ 
man in service and one for 
yourself and get this black 
calfskin 6 swivel key case, 
FREE. The Serviceman’s Pas- 
master will have his branch of 
service, name and home ad- 
dress in gold also. Key case 
will have choice of initials in 
gold. Take advantage of this | 
offer today. Now. 2 


| gtcpocdenn pasaeenahonringeaangr pains 
é 








TUX CORPORATION, Dept. P-11, 

168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, fll. 

I enclose §............ with the clear understanding that L 
must be more than pleased—otherwise 1 may return the 
goods at once for refund of my money. 

I’m ordering two— include FREE $2.00 KEY CASE LJ 


Monogram Emblem désired....................._ 


I Si endincteccans 


Address ikeaeciret 
NOTICE! If the Pagmasters are for gift purposes, be 
sure to include proper instructions for Gold Engraving 
on separate sheet of paper, 
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and I enjoy the privilege accorded to 
‘lifers’ of celling alone. I think of noth- 


ing else but release. I have nothing else 


to think about. I read—read everything 
I can get but the pages of books and ot 
pape re we often blurred than clear 
ind I see printed in black letters against 
the white paper that priceless word, 
‘Liberty’.” 

“You have been here a long time and 
know these men,” I said to him. “Are 
their experiences the same as yours? 


What do they think about all the time ?” 
Yes: that’s the 
Every one of us, six thou- 


“The same as mine? 
God’s truth 
and right now, is thinking when, how 


am I to get out. We have only one 
thought 
be easier for us all, if we had something 


to do: 


only one employment. It would 


even hard labor would be wel- 


come. Personally, | should like to go to 
school. Every prison ought to have a 
first-class school, with competent teach- 


ers and modern equipment and every 
prisoner should be required to attend to 
the limit of his capacity. When I speak 
of schools, | mean trade schools as well 


as book schools.’”’ 


While There's Life There’s Hope 
“Which 
or death?” | 


“There is no debating that, though 


is preferable, life sentence 


suggested. 


| know a great many think it a moot 
Most people look upon a life 
death. It’s 


Every 


que tion. 


term as more severe than 
bad enough but it’s preferable. 
tell 
that none of us court death. 
Many 


and threw ourselves on the mercy of the 


prisoner will vou so. You notice 


Few of us 
of us confessed 


commit suicide 


court to save our lives. There’s nothing 


to that question ; while there is life, there 


is hope, even for a ‘lifer’ behind the 
walls. 

What a keen profession crime has 
come to be and how sharp may the 
prisoner make his perceptions. How 


thoroughly men master its technique by 
concentrating upon their subject. 

It was a cold December day when | 
went to the Joliet prison to get material 
this 
and biting. | 


for article. The wind was high 


turned my collar about 
my neck and pulled my hat over my 
eves. The walk from the street to the 
warden's office, parallels one cell house 
at a distance of fifty feet. The sun had 
gone down behind a bank of clouds and 


the smoke from the steel mills had al 


CRS 


most completely blacked out the daylight. 
I struggled against the wind, reached 
the office and talked the 
Even he had not known 


with warden 
thirty minutes. 
He sent me back to the 


We had 


scarcely cleared the grounds when the 


of my coming. 


city in a prison automobile. 


driver turned and said, “You used to 
be warden here. didn’t you?” 
“Yes; vears ago, for a few weeks I 


acted as the governor’s agent here, while 
he sought a man for the wardenship. 
How did you know it? You were not 
here then?” 

“No; 


his cell was looking out through the slit 


[ wasn’t here, but a prisoner in 


in the walls they call a window and saw 
you; he recognized your gait and atti- 
tude. Ten minutes later, it was all over 
the prison.” 

The prison underground is as mys- 
terious and as marvelous as radio itself. 

His story was true. Not in 
vears had I been on that walk. 


many 
I went 
there when the prison was in an uproar, 
with unrest and 


seething threatening 


revolution. My arrival had been woven 
into the pattern of this great God “Out” 
which all seventeen hundred were then 
worshiping as they never had worshiped 
him before. Somehow my appearance 
had been interpreted as the coming of 
liberty. And despite my assurance that 
my presence was only temporary, they 
could not believe me. Soon what they 
regarded as a propitious day—the day 
when the government was registering its 
manpower for war service on June >, 
1917—these men heard the call of their 
God to follow Him to freedom. Their 
uprising 
“Out” had failed them and the tyranny 


was a failure. Their God 


of justice prevailed. Some of them re- 
membered my footstep and recognized 
my figure in that nebulous object strug 
gling in the twilight of a December day. 

Again; why was I there after these 
? 


years? It was of no importance to any 


man within or without but it revived 
memories of a day when some of them 
had associated me as the ambassador of 
“Out.” 

Of such are our prisons made up— 
keen analysts of all the material that 
passes before their eyes and through 
And all of it is 
utilized somewhere in the one pattern 


their conscience. 


they weave, in the one sum their col- 


unins always give them as they add. 
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Making Men 


(From page 27) 


KIWANIS 


of every race and creed—the only con- 
dition being that they had to come from 
Sons of Kiwan- 
ians, and boys of well-to-do families, of 


handicapped families. 


course, were not admitted. 

In spite of its deficiencies, the camp 
achieved such a reputation that every 
summer there were far more applica- 
tions for admission than could possibly 
be accommodated. Somebody had the 
heart-breaking job of having to turn 
down scores of eager, deserving lads, 
and this just couldn’t go on forever. It 
was then decided that the improvement 
of the camp should be combined with 
doubling its capacitv—in other words, 
virtually building a brand new camp. 
This 


Main Lodge, with ample dining space, 


is to include a commodious new 


proper kitchens and pantries, a library, 
recreation room for inclement weather, 
work shop and tool room and_ other 
facilities. Next biggest job is the crea- 
tion of an artificial lake, where the boys 
can really learn to swim, dive, row, 
canoe and do other aquatic sports. The 
program also calls for the construction 
of an infirmary, which has been badly 
needed; six new sleeping cabins for 
the boys and one for counselors; an ad- 
ministration building: a new athletic 
field large enough to accommodate sev- 
eral groups simultaneously; an outdoor 
chapel, and other features. 

Boys between the ages of 9 and 13 
have been taken to the camp, sometimes 
sometimes 
Each 


go only for one year, 


for several years in succession. 
summer they were given two weeks of 
healthful outdoor life, wholesome food 
and supervised recreation, and almost 
invariably they have returned to their 
homes with an entirely different out- 
look on life. From the time of their 
first visit until they attained their ma- 
jority they were checked up every so 
often by volunteers from Kiwanis, just 
to see they hadn’t forgotten the lessons 
they learned at Kiwanis and that they 
were on the right track. The New York 


hundreds of “case 


contain 
of those pale, ragged, surly 


club’s files 


, 


histories’ 
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street urchins who were built into 
strong, self-reliant manhood. 

“And let 
worthwhile 
said A. L. 
New York camp re-building 
when we are all asked 


much 


any man ask me what more 
there is than this,” 
chairman of the 


cause 
Simmons, 
committee. 
“In these days, 
to 
have to have 


give and give so more, we 
a pretty strong case to go 
before the public for funds. The large 
number of rejections the 
draft calls has taught us the criminal 


folly of neglecting our youth, especially 


from army 


handicapped youth,” Al Simmons added, 
“and the cunning 


shown us what it is possible to do with 


Axis leaders have 
we don’t in- 
nien for the 
Axis has done—but we 


trained youth. Of course, 
tend to 


same things the 


train our young 


do appreciate now how important good 


health and the proper mental attitude 


is among our young men. We shall 
train them to be able to fight if they 


have to, but we naturally hope the war 
will be over the kids this 


new camp will be taking become men.” 


long before 


The appeal of the New York club is 
directed primarily to Kiwanis members 
in the New York district. Contributions, 
welcomed all 


for the first 


however, will be from 
Kiwanians everywhere, and, 
the New 


is appealing to the general public 


time in its history, York unit 
for 
Contributors reminded 


assistance. are 


that all gifts may be deducted from tax- 


able income, whether by individuals 


corporations. Those interested should 
mA 
Camp Re-building Program, 
Club of New York City, Inc., 
Hotel McAlpin, New York, N.Y. 


write Simmons, Chairman 


Kiwanis 


care of 


Fighting Forest Fires With Little Trees 


(From page 15) 


If a frost 


the overhead water 


a bed of trees in no time. 


appears likely, Sys- 
tem is turned on and left on until danger 
is past. Falling water protects the tender 
plants from frostbite. 

During the growing process, the trees 
the 
by turning on the water 


are toughened. This is done in 
driest weather, 
in the heat of the day for a few minutes. 
Then, when the trees have thoroughly 
dried out, the process is repeated. In 
this way “burn 


the weaker trees wilt, 


up,” and die, leaving only the stronger 
plants. It is the Darwinian theory ap- 


plied to tree growing. 
Although the tear 
of the 
millions, 


have killed 
thousands, 
At 


with 


gas will 


most weeds, many 


maybe more will grow. 


periods, needed, men armed 
flaming walk the 
brushing any weed that shows its head. 
Between the beds a mechanical weeder 
is constantly at work. 

Harvest time comes in the fall. The 
ground will probably be damp enough 


as 


torches along beds, 


extraction of the trees which 


for easy 
by then will be 5 inches tall and have a 
root system of six inches. If not, it will 


use of the overhead 
The soil will then 


be made damp by 
sprinkling system. 
be loosened by a machine made purpose- 
Jehind it, two men will 
shaking off 


ly for the job. 
walk, picking up the trees, 
the dirt, and tossing them into baskets 
to be taken to the warehouse. 

In the warehouse, a true factory pro- 
duction line will go to work. Quick- 
fingered women will sort the trees, throw 
out the culls, and tie the good plants into 


100 


wooden boxes 


These will be 
holding 4,000 
plants each—ready to go to the forest. 

This fall, 


trees will be removed. 


of each. 


packed in 


bundles 


only five million first-year 
The others will 
tended all 


In the autumn they will have 


be held over for one year, 
the while. 
their roots pruned by a machine with a 
sharp steel knife which is pulled along 
beneath the soil. This pruning will stop 
the growth of the tops, but it will also 
make the roots grow fine and strong for 
the forest planting in the winter of 
1943-44. 

The Oregon and Washington lumber 
and logging companies which own the 
Nisqually tree factory already have con- 
the entire crops of 
for the 
These seedlings are planted by hand in 
part of the 
in 


tracted for nursery 


young trees next five years. 


burned-over areas. This 
work 
the 


SO 


industries’ 
In 


forest products 
first 
to 
leave seed trees and the most favorable 


scientific tree-farming. 


place, they are cutting timber 


as 
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QD an f O ieee 


in ST.PETERSBURG 
5) “Next Winter 


If you are not in military 
fF 4 \ 


service or in war produc- 
tion work, you can find no 
better place to live than in St. Peters- 
burg, the Sunshine City. 
Warm, healthful climate, 
recreation and entertainment 
for everybody. Accommoda- 
tions for 60,000 winter resi- 
dents. Write for booklets. 






‘ 














Address G. P. Davenport, 
Mer., Chamber of Com- 
merce— 





Petersburc 


FLORIDA. - Jhe Sunshine City 





Mi. 


MEERSCHAUM 


Lewatt Price in Pipe 90 


ze. 


d from 
bape mberol 


PIPES 
Brooklyn, N. 
Est. 1887 








For Ladies Night 
EDNA MEANS 


Nationally-known 
Characterist-Humorist 










= 
is the proper means of 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Write 
Eleanor Ogden, Personal Mgr. 
525 Arlington Pl., Chicago ‘Phone Lincoln 5582 








Rledye Yim - 


BUY WAR SAVINGS 


BONDS AND STAMPS 








4% 





How much 
did Kiwanis 
pay for itself? 


Who was Browne? 


What club waited 
25 years for its charter? 


When should a club 
observe its anniversary? 


Who Introduced 
Fred Parker to Kiwanis? 


You'll find the answers to these and hundreds 
of other questions in the 160 pages that com- 
prise the new Kiwanis best seller, ‘We Build," 
the HISTORY of the first 25 years of this serv- 
ice organization. 


More than a thousand clubs have already 
bought the History, and EVERY KIWANIS CLUB 
should have a copy in its files. 





But don't leave it in the files. 
terested Kiwanian in your club be given a 


Let every in- 


chance to read it. 


Your Kiwanis Education Committee can build 
many an interesting program around the His- 
tory. Have a Quiz program. Have three-minute 
talks based on some chapter in the History. 


Every club is urged to secure a second copy 
of the History and present to its City Library. 


Order Now 
Use coupon below 








So <a. pee res 


| KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL | 
; 520 Michigan Avenue North, Chicago, Ill. | 
| | enclose $ for which please | 
send me copies of "We Build—the 7 
| History of Kiwanis." | 
| | 
| NAME $ | 
| | 
| STREET | 
| | 
CITY STATE 


c 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
be 


conditions for new growth to come up. 
Land which has been cut in recent years 
is generally in good reproductive condi- 
tion. Much of it is selectively logged and 
still retains a stand of maturing trees. 
In other forests which have been de- 
stroyed by fire, seed areas are left or 
seed trees are planted. 

Once in the forest a number of things 
can happen to the seedlings. Some will 
called 
rats. A few 


be eaten by rodents mountain 
beaver, about the size of 
will wilt and die, but this loss is certain 
to be small because of the great care 
taken in seed selection and early nurture, 
and the culling of the poorer stock when 
packing. The rest probably will grow 
tall and strong—if they escape fire. 

Fire is the greatest danger the young- 
sters face. If fire is kept away—and it 
has been a desperate fight largely be- 
cause of the innate carelessness of Amer- 
icans in forests, with this year the added 
threat of sabotage— 
then the trees will grow as tall and as 


enemy attack or 


large as their parents—250 feet tall and 
/up to ten feet in diameter for fir and 
Port 


spruce, slightly smaller for the 
| Orford cedar and Western hemlock. 
Forest fire it was that brought the 
Nisqually nursery into being. 
During the 
Douglas fir lumber industry of the Pa- 


past half-century the 
cific Northwest has learned that if fire 
is kept out, its cut-over lands will re- 
stock—that is, seed themselves and grow 
trees—naturally, except in a very few 
cases. But one good burning will de- 
stroy nearly, if not all, of the billions of 
seeds hidden in the forest floor. There 
are several companies which have as 
many as 65,000 acres of fine new forest 
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which has grown up since the late 1880's, 
forests in which no fire has ever run. 
But other lands have been burned over 
once, twice, many times, and no growth 
is left. This is the land that must be 
planted by hand—and it’s being done 
with stock from Nisqually. 

The 


acres of 


about 10,000 
land into forest 
The cost of run- 


nursery will put 
burned-over 
production each fall. 
ning the nursery and of transplanting its 
stock will run to half a million dollars 
for the first five years. Ten years ago 
the nursery—itself out in the open where 
the first “fool with a match” can en- 
danger it—would have been considered 
too risky and too expensive. 

3etter fire laws, better enforcement, 
and vastly improved detection and sup- 
pression methods have made the building 
of the second line of defense possible. 
The companies owning the Nisqually 
Nursery have been spending more than 
one million dollars a year to protect their 
forests from fire. They have been doing 
so much better as to believe the expense 
and risk of growing seedlings and plant- 
ing them by hand in burned-over land 
are warranted. Then, too, they have 
discovered, through actual practice, that 
timber is indeed a crop to be harvested 
in cycles, and that when forest fire 
breaks the cycle, as it too often does, 
then nature must be given a hand. 

These ten million young trees, now 
growing in bright green rows at Nis- 
qually, some day will do their part in 
keeping our forests a replenishing, in- 
exhaustible natural resource—a source 
of protection to the nation in times of 
war, and a source of wealth in times 


of peace. 


They Hate Pigs 


(From page 16) 


a classification certainly unique in Ki- 
wanis or any other records. 

We suppose everyone knows by now 
that the bloodhound is the gentlest of 
dogs, one of the least understood by the 
masses, but withal a fine animal, affec- 
tionate and anxious to do the very best 
he can. Turn him loose in a city or most 
anywhere and he would get himself lost 
or killed, run over or scared to death. 
He is a trailer and a lot of his brains are 
in his nose. 

Strange as is may seem this hound 
got its name from being used in England 


a lot of years ago for trailing wild boars. 


They used him in Europe too, but he 





really was most appreciated in England 
| where dogs have been raised and bred 


and loved probably to a greater degree 
than in any other country on the face 
of the earth. The hound did such a fine 
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job of trailing wounded wild pigs that 
he got his name “blood hound” because 
he could follow the blood trail anywhere. 
He hates pigs right now, even though 
he is not called upon to perform as a 
hunter’s assistant very often. Give him 
a bleeding wild boar, however, and he 
would probably follow him to the ends of 
the earth. Of course it is understood 
that fighter dogs follow the trailing 
bloodhound and do the mauling if there 
to Bloodhounds are 
specialists in trailing, not in fighting. 
Pete Ford of Martinsville, Virginia, 
came into his classification as ‘“Blood- 
in a perfectly proper 
way. About twenty years ago when the 


is any be done. 


hound Trainer” 
Martinsville club was built Pete and his 
brother were invited into membership. 
Pete had previously acquired a genuine 
English he had 
trained to run human beings. The Com- 


bloodhound which 
mittee on Classification and Membership 
very properly gave him his classification. 

A very unimportant case and an unim- 
portant event started Pete on his real 
profession of bloodhound training. With 
this one dog he had trained himself he 
set out to trail a thief who had stolen a 
quantity of meat from a farmer. Three 
and a half hours after the meat was 
stolen the dog was on the trail and very 
promptly located the meat and the thief. 
Pete Ford’s reputation grew until he had 
more than 100 bloodhounds under train- 


ing with branch kennels in the principal 
cities of Virginia and North Carolina. 
He got a record price for a dog, $1000, 
from a sheriff in North Carolina. He 
sold dogs to persons in every state in 
the United States. 

Bloodhounds are not used as frequent- 
ly now as they used to be but every so 
often their value is re-established. For 
certain things they are without satisfac- 
tory substitutes. What with radios and 
telephones and criss-cross methods of 
state police motorcyclists and prowler 
cars the dogs are a bit slow for work on 
concrete highways, but even in Gang 
Busters it happens that now and then a 
desperate killer is chased into the woods 
or swamps and then they have to scour 
the country to find a sheriff with “dogs.” 

We have heard the 
the bloodhound on the trail of a man— 
not us of course—and we have heard 
the how] of our merry little beagle hound 
when he had a nose full of hot rabbit 
scent. The beagle, we thought, put a bit 
more tragedy into his howl than did the 
bloodhound. 

But the 
canine gentleman, wrinkled and worried 


bloodhound is a first-class 
and sniffy. Even more than most other 
dogs he likes to do things, to perform 
duties, and the thing he does best is trail. 

We are indebted to Pete Ford’s classi- 
fication for the opportunity of paying 
tribute to this fine animal. 


FOR GOD AND COUNTRY 


By Russell J. Cousins 
PAST PRESIDENT, BLUEFIELD, WEST VIRGINIA, KIWANIS CLUB 


EALIZING that religion plays 
an important part in the national 
life of a people, Kiwanis Inter- 

national a few years ago adopted as one 
of its objectives, “The Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims.” The 
importance of this objective can be ap- 
preciated when we realize that this con- 
tinent was first settled by men who were 
seeking a place where they could worship 
God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences. A little later, in order 
to obtain the rights, privileges, and lib- 
erties that they believed to be the in- 
herent right of men who serve the living 
God, they declared themselves free and 
independent of the mother nation. They 
believed this freedom valuable 
enough to justify risking their all on 
the attainment of it, for we read in the 
closing sentence of their Declaration of 
Independence, “For the support of this 
Declaration, with a firm reliance on the 


was 


of Divine Providence, 


mutually pledge to each other, our lives, 


protection we 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 
In November, 1863 one of the greatest 
leaders of men in the history of the 
world stood on the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg and said: “Four score and seven 
years ago our fathers brought forth on 
this continent a new nation, conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that 
“Now we are engaged in a great Civil 


all men are created equal. 


War testing whether that nation, or any 
nation, so conceived and so dedicated can 
long endure.” 


Today, nearly four score years later, 


“dread” howl of | 








Americans and Canadians | 


if they love their great 
eountries should go back 
to ehureh writes Kiwanian. 


PULL HAIR 


DO N T FROM NOSE 


May Cause Fatal Infection 


Use KLI PETTE TB 


You can cause serious infection asa 
result of pulling hair from nose. Use 
of scissors is also dangerous and im- 
practical. There is no better way to 
remove hair from nose and ears than 
with KLIPETTE. Smooth, gentle, safe 
and efficient. Rounded points 
cannot cut or prick the skin, 


SO SIMPLE! Just turn the end. 
Surplushaircomesouteasily $1 Made from 
and gently. Never pulls. finest Surgical 


Steel. Chrom- 
Guaranteed to Satisfy or Money Back 






ium plated 





HOLLIS CO. * 11 Commerce St., Newark, N. J. * Dept. 294 
Enclosed is $1.00 for KLIPETTE. If} am not entirely sat- 
isfied, | may return it and my $1.00 will be refunded. 
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HONOR THosE oF 


YOUR ORGANIZATION 


who are in the armed 
forces by displaying a 


SERVICE FLAG 


You are eligible to display a serv 
ice flag with one star for each per 
son of your organization who is 
serving in any branch of the armed 








forces, nurses included. 

Beautiful service flags made in 
all sizes. @ Send for Complete 
Illustrated Price List. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR INDIVIDUAL FLAGS 


for homes—size 7 x 11 inches, made of fine satin, trimmed 


with rayon fringe, cord, tassels, wood cross bar, 1 to 
stars. Special Price per flag complete, 50c. Guaranteed 
satisfactory or your money back. Tear Out this ad 


Write today. 


FAIRCRAFT CO., Dept. K, Rock Island, Ill. 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Standard 
authors, new books, popular editions fiction, reference, 
medical, mechanical, children's books, ete all at 
guaranteed savings. Send card now for Clarkson's 


1943 Catalog. 

FREE Write for our great illustrated book cata 
log. A short course in literature. The buying 

guide of 300,000 book lovers. The answer to your 

Christmas gift problem. FREE if you write NOW— 

TODAY! 





CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. KL-2, 1253 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


A Recorded Stunt! <xer. 


Axel Christensen, Ace Humorist- 
Speaker-Entertainer, will record his 
side-splitting ‘‘ribbing’’ routine so 
as to fit your own club, weaving his 
very funny gags and = anecdotes 
around selected members’ names. 
Plav the record at your meeting and 
its a scream! Not expensive. Send for detail 


Axel Christensen Recording Service 
Suite 35, Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








YOU WILL BE GRATEFUL 


to know what this emblem 
means if, sometime, YOU 
must call a funeral director. 





Advice on funeral matters is mailed free, 


Address—The Open Door Bureau, Natick, Mass. 
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PEE HES We write speeches on 
Foe y subject Confiden- 

eeches sior a collection, 
soeetden Mant jal, $1.50. Officer's 
Instant Parliamentary Guide, $1.50. 
Jokes and Humorous Talks’’ pre- 


ORES oci x 
pared and mailed monthly, $7 a_year. 


posers Joke Book, $1.50, Toastmaster's Humor 


ide 50. Stag Night Stories, $1.50 
PROGRAMS |" (0 A.voiss Sy Sade 
am Chairman's Fun Book, 
" wise Program, $5 Patriotic 
A wrame it) 50 Minetre!l Shows, price on request 





National Reference ‘Librar 
2014 Torbenson Clevelan 








Raise Money... 


WITH JOHN B. ROGERS MUSICAL 
SHOWS, MINSTRELS 


Your own talent, professionally di- 
rected. We supply everything. Guaran- 
tee or percentage of net. Many years’ 
record of successful productions with 
Kiwanis. WRITE 


JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING COMPANY 
Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO. 











~ SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, etc 
af adil 19” front x 18” high x 18” 
» deep A piece of furniture 
that most every club needs for 
the convenience of speakers. 





extra papers, boo 

ished with rupber’ cushioned 
corners. Light, compact and 
sturdy. 


Desks are made only as or- 
dered, and require two to four 
days for delivery. Each $5.00 
Secretary Sapatcs of club supplies now ready. 

= ted _ MANUFACTURING co. 
Wabash 2070 


“OL 
SOS S&S. Wells AY » Chic 


HONOR ROLLS 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 
36 East 22nd Street, N.Y. C. 













That's the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 
where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 
of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 
GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND 
ED. Shipped anywhere-——coast to coast serv 
ice. Very low cost. Write for Booklet, ref 
erences and Qluarantee 

PARTY GUILD 


& 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Rol! Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands « Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 














Quick Service on 
RUBBER STAMPS 
Paden tinke and NOTARY P POC OCKET SEA 
Send for Catalogue 


MEYER & WENTHE, Inc. 


28 So. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, iLL. 
Telephone MONree 1 
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PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 918 F. 
St., Washington, D.C. Many years’ 
practice U.S. Courts and Patent Office. 
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we are engaged in the greatest war that 


man has known to determine 


whether this nation and all other nations 


ever 


committed to these principles shall con- 


| tinue to endure. 


| 


It is the considered opinion of many 
that North 
Almighty Creator with all of the material 
resources necessary for the development 


America was endowed by the 


_of mankind to the highest degree pos- 


sible in this life. It was to be set apart 


| until a people should appear upon the 


k is built with shelf for | 
te. Fin- 


earth who had progressed to the point 


where they were ready to establish a 


nation with principles based upon the 
of Christ. 


teachings It was to be a 


| nation set apart from all other peoples 


where it could grow and develop without 
hindrance until it became strong enough 
and great enough to be a power for good 
in the world. 


A few years ago the League of Na- 
tions removed the United States of 
America from the list of Christian Na- 
tions because less than fifty percent of 
its population Christian 
This does not mean that we 


belonged to 
| churches. 
are pagans nor savages nor cannibals 
but it does mean that we are too lazy 
indifferent to stand up and be 
Christians. In 1926 fifty 
of the population of the 
to Christian 
fifty-two mil- 


and 
counted as 
million, or 47¢ 
United States, belonged 
churches. In 1938 only 
of the population, belonged 
to these churches. These figures include 
the memberships of the Jewish congre- 
As we all know a large per- 


lion, or 38% 


gations. 


centage of those who belong to the 


church do not concern themselves with 
anything but having their names on the 
church roll. This situation has caused 
much concern and recently Kiwanis In- 
ternational made a survey of the Kiwanis 
Clubs in the United States and Canada 
and found that only 16% of the members 
of Kiwanis actively participated in the 
No doubt the 
same percentage will hold in most or- 
ganizations churches. 
We are not heathens but we are self- 
Worst 


of all we are ungrateful, unappreciative, 


work of their churches. 


and in- most 


satisfied and contented as we are. 


and indifferent. 
It is a known fact that human nature 


resists change. After we have been in 


a rut for a time we like the rut and resist 


all efforts to dislodge us. Wars are the 
forces which are necessary to move us 
feet in other paths. War 
about human progress. 


and set our 
always brings 
It is axiomatic that no progress is ever 
made except at the expense of suffering 


and sacrifice and so out of every war 


MAGAZINE 


THE KIWANIS 


has come new visions, new thought and 
new ideals. 

It may be significant that in recent 
years only 18% of the population of 
Great Britain attended church services. 
The percentage for France was even 
lower. Americans and Canadians, if they 
love their countries, should go back to 
the church. This does not mean that we 
should all belong to any one church. 
We human beings have fought long and 
the name of religion. 
and even 


bloody wars in 
We have persecuted, tortured, 
killed men and women and little children 
in the name of religion; all over details 
that Jesus Christ never considered im- 
portant enough to mention while He 
taught us here on earth. Now we are 
not even interested enough to worship 
our God in any way we please when we 
can do so without hindrance. 

Today we are engaged in the greatest 
war of all time; and even while we 
read this article, men, some of them of 
the best blood of these nations, are dying 
that these nations and these people may 
continue to enjoy the blessings that God 
has given to them through all the years. 

We have read that story of Bataan 
where a Colonel crept into a fox-hole 
beside a Sergeant and when the storm 
of shells was at its height the Colonel 
During a lull he heard the 
Sergeant praying. After it was over the 
Colonel asked the Sergeant, “Didn’t | 
hear you praying?” “Yes sir,” 
the Sergeant, “there are no atheists in 
fox-holes.” It is not fitting that we in 
these two nations should leave the pray- 
ing to the men in fox-holes in the Philip- 
pines, the Solomons, Libya, Singapore 
or Hong Kong. 

Instead, we should be praying for our 
for our armed forces, and 
that we may find in our 


prayed. 


replied 


countries, 
for ourselves, 


hearts the willingness to serve Him in 
that high station to which we have been 

This objective merits our sup- 
This is our task. 


called. 
port. 
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& FREE COPY...TO NEW MEMBERS 


WAR and PEACE by Leo Tolstoy 








—CONTINUED FROM OTHER SIDE 


JOHN GALSWORTHY: This is the greatest novel ever 


written. 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS: War and Peace is a 
dictionary of life, where one may look up any passion, any 
ambition, and find its meaning. 


HUGH WALPOLE: This magnificent work has taught 


me more about life than any other novel in any language. 


E. M. FORSTER: Here is the greatest novel ever writ- 
ten. It has been called “‘life itself.” Everything is in it. 
And it’s also as free as life. Its private joys and sorrows 
seem to continue when one has closed the pages . 


J. B. PRIESTLEY: Many novelists have the feeling of 
time; very few have the sense of space also, and the posses- 
sion of it ranks high in Tolstoy's divine equipment. 


TURGENEV: There are things in War and Peace that 
are unbearable, and things that are wonderful; and the won- 
deriul things (they predominate) are so magnificently good 
that we have never had anything better written by anybody, 
and it is doubtful whether anything as good has been written. 


MARK VAN DOREN: 


it in baffling abundance 


. . « It has everything, and has 


WHAT A SUBSCRIPTION INVOLVES: 


AR AND PEACE, in this new edition, is a 
\4 recent “book-dividend” distributed free 
among the Club’s members. It will also be 

given to new members who subscribe at once. 


Over 500,000 families—thus at the very least, over 
a million discriminating book-readers—now belong 
to the Book-of-the-Month Club. They do so in order 
to keep themselves from missing the new books they 
are really interested in. 


As a Club member, you receive an advance publi- 
cation report about the judges’ choice—and also re- 
ports about all other important coming books. If you 
decide you want the book-of-the-month, you let it 
come. If not (on a blank always provided) you can 
specify some other book you may want, or simply 
say: ‘Send me nothing.” 


More often than not, our judges’ choices are books 
you find yourself buying anyway. For every two 
books-of-the-month you buy you receive, free, one of 


our book-dividends. 


These books can be given because so many sub- 
scribers ordinarily want the book-of-the-month that 
an enormous edition can be printed. The saving on 
this quantity-production enables the Club to buy the 
right to print other fine library volumes. These are 
then manufactured and distributed free among sub- 
scribers. During 1941 over $5,000,000 worth of free 
books (figured at retail value) were given to the 
Club’s members—given, not sold! 


Your obligation as a member is simple. You pay 
no yearly fee. You merely agree to buy no fewer 
than four books-of-the-month in any twelve-month 
period. The subscription period is not for one year, 
but as long as you decide; you can end it at any time 
after taking four books-of-the-month. You pay for 
the books as you receive them—the regular retail 
price (frequently less) plus a small charge to cover 
postage and other mailing expenses. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, 385 Madison Ave., New York 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive a free copy of this new 
edition of WAR AND PEACE, and for every two books-of-the-month I purchase 
from the Club, I am to receive, free, the current book-dividend then being dis- 
tributed. I agree to purchase at least four books-of-the-month from the Club 
each full year I am a member; and I may cancel my subscription any time after 
purchasing four such books from the Club. 
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Fr m Kiwanis A16310 
S| eee oe aN ‘ > State 
O) IMPORTANT: Please check here if you want us to begin your subscription with 


the current Selection, in order to start the service immediately, 


Books shipped to Canadian members, DUTY PAID, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) 
imited 








Now is the time to reread the greatest novel ever written” 


\Gin this xew edition 
\ 


War and Peavte 


BY LEO TOLSTOY 


Translated by Louise and Aylmer Maude 
With a Special Introduction by Clifton Fadiman 


THIS TRANSLATION of War and Peace is ranked by 
most critics as the best rendition in English. Clifton 
Fadiman has written a critical interpretation of the 
novel and an analysis of the present-day significance 
of War and Peace. The present edition includes maps 
which strikingly illustrate the parallel between the 
Napoleonic and the present invasion of Russia and 
show the principal battles and places mentioned in 
the text. The publishers have also provided a valuable 
enclosure for the reader’s guidance, which contains 
a full list of the characters in order of their appearance, 
and also a chronological table of the principal his- 


torical events from 1805 to 1812. 
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